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Events of the Geek 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE, who is fond of dwelling on 
American history, has given to the Irish nation, in the 
passionate struggle that will now rage more fiercely than 
war, a legend like the legend of John Brown. English 
Governments have made many Irish martyrs. What 
distinguishes the case of the Lord Mayor of Cork is 
that an English Government makes him a martyr in 
defiance of an overwhelming body of English opinion. 
That was not true of Edward Fitzgerald or Robert 
Emmett. Out of any ten Englishmen you could meet 
during these days nine are in favor of release. The 
Labor Party made an urgent appeal, and its leaders went 
in person to the Home Secretary. Mr. Bottomley, who 
does not often agree with the Labor Party, was not less 
insistent. No more powerful articles have been printed 
in a modern newspaper than those in which the 
“Times ’’ pleaded for his life, Against this general 
wish the Government had to set two things: their own 
pride, and the clamor of their spies. The Government 
have come to depend more and more, like the Austrian 
Government in Italy in the fifties, on a political police 
and the notorious methods of such services. When a 
Government refuses to concede anything to popular 
opinion because it relies on such help as this for govern- 
ing white men, it may complain of direct action on many 
grounds: it cannot complain of direct action that it 
threatens to displace the rule of democracy. 


* * * 


THE consequences will be felt for many generations 
and in many countries. Englishmen at home scarcely 
realize how large a piace our treatment of Ireland occu- 
pies in the imagination of other peoples. It happens 
that the violent changes of the map of Europe since the 
Armistice have left Ireland the most flagrant modern 
case of the imposition of foreign rule on a white nation. 
For eighteen months the Government have been acting 
as if they wanted above everything to make the world 
realize that that rule was as harsh and illiberal as its 
worst enemies could wish. Much more is known on the 








Continent of the suppression of opinion and the locking 
up of Irish members than is known in England. The 
strong appeal on this subject printed in a French paper 
this week reflects the growing anxiety of the French over 
this grave outlook. Mr. Lloyd George’s reckless talk of 
a five years’ war and of a mortal struggle between this 
country and the Irish spirit in America and our Colonies, 
opens up a vista of political complications which have 
a direct interest for all other nations, and especially for 
the nation which relies mainly on our strength for main- 
taining the new equilibrium in Europe. Our quarrel 
with Ireland is passing rapidly, as we warned our readers 
two months ago, into the position that our quarrel with 
the American colonies occupied in the years preceding 
the war of independence. Such a prospect none of our 
neighbors will regard with indifference. 
* * * 

A GRAVE feature of the case has attracted little 
notice. After the Lord Mayor’s conviction a statement 
was issued from Dublin Castle charging him with an 
offence on which he had not been tried. When a 
Government ceases to try to administer justice and sets 
itself to destroy a political movement by any means in 
its power, it descends rapidly into methods from which 
the Englishman recoils. It is to that depth that the 
Government has sunk. Men are tried for one offence; 
the Government spreads rumors that they are guilty 
of another. An Orangeman can carry arms with 
impunity ; after the Derry affair one of them was fined 
sixpence! A Nationalist gets anything up to two years 
for that offence. The Chief Commissioner of Police in 
Ulster is the man who commanded the rebel army raised 
by the Provisional Government. Every Irish organiza- 
tion has been declared unlawful under the new Coercion 
Act except the Ulster Volunteers, who set the example 
by importing arms from Germany. The Government in 
Ireland is now a political party using and abusing all 
the powers of a Government for the purposes of party. 
In such an atmosphere a Government soon ceases to 
respect even the forms of justice. 

* * * 

Ir is not yet possible to form any definite opinion 
on the prospects of a coal strike or a. settlement of the 
dispute by compromise. The ballot gave just over forty 


_ thousand more votes than the two-thirds majority neces- 


sary for a strike declaration. The minority of 238,865 
was larger than the miners’ leaders had expected, and 
the failure to obtain little more than even voting in 
Yorkshire and Notts had a sobering effect. As usual 
the Suuth Wales vote went heavily for a strike. With 
these figures before them the executives of the Triple 
Alliance passed a resolution on Tuesday expressing the 
opinion that the miners’ claims were just and reasonable, 
and ought to be conceded forthwith. The sub-committee 
of the Alliance was also requested to remain in con- 
tinuous session, and to prepare a statement for publica- 
tion explaining and justifying the demands of the miners. 
In taking this action the Alliance pursued a different 
policy from that adopted in the spring of last year, when 
its representatives went to the Government as actual 
negotiators in the railway dispute. On Tuesday it was 
decided to leave the miners free to shape their own policy. 
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ConsEQUENTLY, the national delegate conference 
of the Miners Federation resolved, without much discus- 
sion, on Thursday morning, to hand in the strike 
notices at once, and to make them terminable not later 
than September 25th. That gives three weeks of 
mediatory efforts, but no indication of a new approach 
to the Government was given either by the miners or the 
Triple Alliance. Their attitude seemed to be that the 
next step lies with the Government. On the other hand, 
Sir Robert Horne, after the Triple Alliance decision was 
known, reaffirmed his declaration that so far as he is con- 
cerned a new proposal fromtheminers must be a necessary 
precedent to fresh negotiations with them. That does not 
rule out a third party, however. At the same time, the 
National Union of Manufacturers opened up an active 
campaign in favor of what would be in effect a general 
lock-out in other industries if a coal strike begins. These 
are the principal factors which tell against peace. The 
greatest hope lies in the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress which has been meeting at 
Portsmouth. The Committee was fully informed of all 
the circumstances by Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. Harry 
Gosling, and there is a general desire that the Committee 
shall intervene. If this step is not taken, either before 
or after a Congress discussion on the subject next week, 
the outlook is far from hopeful. 

* * ” 

Tue French seem to be determined upon pursuing 
their policy of a vicarious war upon Russia, and are now 
seriously gambling upon Wrangel. It is a significant 
fact that there are two Russian corps fighting with the 
Polish army against the Bolsheviks, and that they act 
as part of Wrangel’s army. One is commanded by 
Balahovitch, who figured prominently in the Yudenitch 
adventure; the other is under the command of Wrangel’s 
representative ’’ in Poland. Meanwhile the French 
Government has sent M. de Martel as their official repre- 
sentative or ‘‘ high commissioner’’ to the Wrangel 
Government. The military prospects of General Wrangel 
are by no means clear. 


“ec 


Up to this week they were 
painted in roseate colors by the French Press and the 
last-ditchers of anti-Bolshevism in this country. A 
landing in the Kuban, the capture of Novorossisk and 
Ekaterinodar, and an agreement with the Cossacks, were 
all much advertized. Then came a Soviet report that 
the Kuban landing had proved a failure, and that 
Wrangel’s front was again confined to the Crimea. We 
were then assured by Wrangel’s supporters that his raid 
on Novorossisk and Ekaterinodar ‘‘ was purely a feint,”’ 
and that his main purpose (not specified) was fully 
successful. Most newspaper readers now appreciate the 
military value of these ‘‘ feints,’’ and since it is admitted 
that Wrangel is again standing on the defensive in the 
Crimea, it seems safe to prophesy that he will not reach 
Moscow this side of Christmas. 
* * oo 

Tue question of the relations between Wrangel and 
France is of considerable importance. The “ Daily 
Herald’’ published what was alleged to be an agreement 
in which Wrangel, in return for the promise of French 
recognition and military and diplomatic support, under- 
took to grant the French certain economic concessions as 
security for the Russian debts. Another clause bound 
the future Russian Government to restore liability to 
military service on the same basis as before the war. The 
French Government has denied the authenticity of this 
agreement, but it is interesting to compare its terms with 
the official declaration of policy by Wrangel’s Govern- 
ment which preceded its recognition by the French 
Government. The declaration contained eight points 
The first two promised the Russian people an opportunity 





of determining their form of government and equality 
of civil and political rights. The third and fourth con- 
firmed “the distribution of land with full rights of 
ownership to those who actually cultivate it,’’ and 
promised ‘ protection of the interests of the working- 
classes and of their organizations.” The fifth looked 
forward to “the union cf Russia into one large federa- 
tion voluntarily formed.’’ The sixth promised economic 
reconstruction, “leaving a large place to private 
initiative.’’ The seventh and eighth, containing the 
pledge which M. Millerand had demanded as a condition 
of recognition, were as follows :—- 
(7) Formal recognition of international engage- 
ments towards foreign powers by previous Governments 
of Russia. 


“(8) Payment of Russian debts, the real guarantee 
for which payment will be the execution of the pro- 
gramme of economic reconstruction.” 

* * * 

THE negotiations at Minsk have quietly faded away, 
but the events of the week show clearly that the obstacles 
to peace are not in Moscow but in Warsaw. The Soviet 
Government, by withdrawing immediately the clause in 
their peace terms which dealt with a civil militia, 
showed once again their genuine desire to make peace 
on fair terms with their neighbors. The Russians have 
put their cards upon the table; Poland’s cards still 
remain up somebody’s sleeve, probably in Paris. This 
fact has been made unpleasantly cbvious by the Polish 
official apologia and by Marshal Pilsudski’s declarations. 
The Polish delegation at Minsk professed to state ‘‘ the 
fundamental conditions of peace put forward by Poland,”’ 
but in fact that was precisely what 1t studiously avoided. 
To go on repeating the vague statement that ‘‘ the 
fundamental conditions of peace put forward by Poland 
are the independence and integrity of Poland,’’ and 
never to make any plain statement with regard to such 
vital particulars as frontiers, is the usual diplomacy of 
a belligerent whose object is not a ‘‘ just and lasting 
peace.”’ The Soviet Government and the rest of the 
world are still waiting for an unambiguous declaration 
by the Polish Government of what they mean by 
“ Poland.’’ What is the eastern frontier which Poland 
claims? Does she accept or refuse the “Curzon line ’’? 
The Polish delegation does not answer these crucial 
questions, but it does make the ominous statement that 
in the original Polish invasion of Russia “‘ the foot of a 
Polish soldier never touched Russian soil.”’ If that 
grotesque assertion expresses the views of the Polish 
Government, it means that the hysterical imperialists 


are once more in the saddle in Warsaw. 
* * * 


MarsHaL Pixsupskit declares that the Curzon 
line “from a_ strategic point of view has no 
value’’; therefore, apparently, the Polish Army 
must go forward to at least the old German line 
of entrenchments, which at one point is 100 miles east 
of Poland’s ethnographic frontier. The Polish Presi- 
dent gives no indication that he even considers the possi- 
bility of peace ; his only concern is to find a good strategic 
position in which his army may winter. As to Vilna, 
that, he remarked, was a “political question,’’ but 
“Poland must have guarantees in the north.’’ The 
hints and suggestions in these obscure phrases all point 
to one conclusion. The Poles will not accept the Curzon 
line. The Minsk negotiations may be transferred to 
Riga or some other place, but the Poles will drag on 
negotiations in the hope that military operations will 
place them in occupation of territory east of the Curzon 
line. They are still gambling on support for their 
“aspirations ’’ from the Western Powers. Everything 
therefore depends upon the attitude of this country and 
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of France during the next few weeks. The logical result 
of the last Note of Tchicherin to us would be the recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government by Great Britain, and 
such recognition would be a real step towards ensuring 
peace in Eastern Europe, for it might bring the Poles 
to their senses. The attitude in Paris remains obscure. 
The official Press and General Weygand still give sane 
and moderate advice to Poland, but the advice seems to 
be strategic rather than political. There is no sugges- 
tion that Poland should make peace, and there is a rather 
ominous undercurrent of criticism of the Curzon line. 
* * * 

Ir looks as if the visit of Dr. Benes, the Foreign 
Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, to Belgrade and Bucharest 
may have the most important and beneficent results. 
Thanks to Professor Masaryk, Dr. Benes, and others, 
the internal and external policy of Czecho-Slovakia is 
being based on principles of a sane and generous states- 
manship. It ig the declared policy of Dr. Benes to 
attempt the creation of a Balkan or Central European 
entente between Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Rou- 
mania, the object of which shall be the peace, stabiliza- 
tion, and economic reconstruction of Central Europe. 
His visit to Belgrade resulted in the conclusion 
of a satisfactory agreement, and he appears to 
have been equally successful at Bucharest. Dr. 
Benes’s objectives are clear: they are, first, the preven- 
tion of any spread of the Polish-Russian war in Central 
Europe and an indication to the French that they must 
abandon their policy of an alliance of small States against 
Russia; second, a mobilization against any militarist 
threat from a reactionary Hungary; and third, a re- 
opening of economic relations between the new and old 
States of Central Europe. It should be observed that 
the range of this policy is somewhat wider than would 
appear from the immediate negotiations in Belgrade and 
Bucharest. For the last month a Czecho-Slovak economic 
mission has been negotiating with Bulgaria in Sofia, 
and an agreement has just been arrived at which will, it 
is hoped, re-establish economic relations between agrarian 
Bulgaria and industrial Czecho-Slovakia. Similar 
negotiations are also taking place between Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

* * * 

THERE has been a disposition in some quarters to 
regard these negotiations and agreements as a beginning 
in the revival of the old idea of a Danubian Federation. 
This is a mistake, and a misunderstanding of the feeling 
in the countries interested, Practically all parties are 
opposed to any kind of union even for economic pur- 
poses. What is taking place at present is a series of 
understandings and agreements which will consolidate 
peace and promote the exchange of goods between the 
different countries. The same thing is happening, we are 
glad to see, further North, where a Conference of Baltic 
States, including Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
and Poland, is meeting, not for the purpose of forming 
any kind of union or confederation, but in order to arrive 
at agreements which will remove causes of friction and 
obstacles to the free exchange of commodities between 
the States. Some of the small States of Europe appear 
to have learnt more from the experiences of the last six 
years than many of the great ones. 

* * * 

Uness her neighbors can do something to rehabili- 
tate Austria, her plight this winter will be desperate. 
We learn that even in August many children in Vienna 
could not leave their houses because literally they 
have not a rag to cover them. There can be no recovery 
in the economic conditions in Austria while her finances 
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remain in their present demoralization, and last week 
Dr. Mayer, President of the Council, stated that finan- 
cially she is “ on the brink of an abyss.’’ The Reparations 
Commission, without whose aid and action no recovery 
can begin, appear to do nothing beyond issuing orders 
on Monday which are cancelled on Friday. In fact, 
the very Austrians express themselves as appalled by 
the lavish expenditure of the Commission upon its own 
residences, staff, &c., an expenditure which, theoretically 
at any rate, the bankrupt Austria will herself have to 
meet. It is said that the Austrian fleet, which, accord- 
ing to Article 133 of the Treaty, is to consist of three 
patrol boats for police purposes on the Danube, is now 
looked after by eight Allied admirals and vice-admirals, 
the Naval Section of the Commission. 

% * * 

WE refer elsewhere to Dr. Herdman’s Presidential 
address to the British Association which met at Cardiff 
last week. Ilis enlightened suggestions that the proper 
study of living things is not in their death but their life, 
and for a closer collaboration of the sciences, was well 
supported in other sections, and there is every promise 
tiat the necrology and over-speciaiization of the past 
are on a very desirable decline. It is snteresting bo nute 
that the demand for a new ‘ Challenger ’’ expedition 
came from geologists, geographers, physicists, astro- 
nomers, zoologists, and botanists alike, and the joint 
sessions of geologists, zoologists, and botanists to discuss 
evolution and the relation of Mendelism to fossils, carried 
the reaction still further. The counter-attack on Men- 
delism was a failure, and Dr. Bather’s allied criticism of 
“discontinuous variations’ (viz., sudden bounds in 
evolutionary progress) was not much more convincing 
than Sir Oliver Lodge’s skirmish against the Einstein 
theory, and Dr. Flinders Petrie’s jeremiad on the death 
of man and all the higher animals within 200,000 years 
by estimating the quantity of carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere. he Association, in fact, sealed the discoveries 
(particularly in anthropology) of the last few years and 
confirmed both the age of the earth and its youth in 
facing with the sun another fifteen billions of future 
years. The meetings clearly showed, also, the influence 
of the psycho-analysts, and strongly encouraged the 
method of investigating dreams as a means of analyzing 
the unconscious in all departments of mental activity. 
A very welcome feature was the support given to the 
Montessori system with all its implications of the free- 
dom of the child mind to evolve in its own way. But, 
outside Dr. Herdman, it was Canon Barnes who by 
felling the futile dogina of the Fall of Man, carried off 
the honors of the debates. 

* * * 

No more interesting instance of the general folly 
which is distracting us, and wasting our energies, could 
be found just now than the lightning strike of printers 
in Lancashire, which deprives Liberalism of the news 
and opinions of the ‘“ Manchester Guardian.’’ It is 
useless to enter into the technicalities of the dispute 
here. Our readers would either not understand them— 
they need more concentration than most of us can afford 
to-day for the study of trivialities—or would be con- 
temptuous of a folly of labor which stops the “ Man- 
chester Guardian,’’ and allows the Northcliffe provincial 
publications to go on. But the dispute has its very serious 
side. These operatives—and more also, for we hear the 
strike may involve nearly the whole provincial Press— 
may soon find that they are not only on strike, but out of 
work indefinitely. The failure of not a few jobbing 
printers of the North will be an inevitable consequence 
of the strike. 











Politics and Atfairs, 


THE END OF OUR GOVERNMENT OF 
IRELAND. 


THE government of Ireland by England has ceased to 
exist. Its title is gone. Governments live by their 
possession of all sorts of virtues and half-virtues ; by dis- 
pensing justice, glory, wealth, or quiet days; by extorting 
submission or dividing power; by force or by art. 
Machiavelli thought the despot would succeed by 
combining these arts; the democrat would make the 
people judges of the quality of their rulers. But all agree 
that some tie of morals or expediency should unite 
governors and governed. When, therefore, all the 
citizens declare by act or by word the worthlessness of 
their government ; when it resorts only to force, in its 
crudest form; and when this method only inflames the 
popular hatred, abdication becomes the only way out. 
If we left Ireland to-morrow, there would be physical 
strife between some Orangemen and some Catholics, as 
there is to-day. But there would be no murders, arson, 
pillage by soldiers and policemen. No Irish towns would 
be sacked. Officials would cease to cower behind the walls 
of their barracks and offices. Justice would be an open 
and imperfect piece of social machinery, instead of a 
secret political plot. If there were assassins, they would 
be punished and reprobated instead of being lionized. 
England would be as popular as she would deserve to be, 
not a name for Irish people to shudder at, while Ireland 
would be a normal collection of happy and unhappy, 
good and bad, men and women, in debate with each other, 
and in a state of moderate happiness, instead of a 
roaring furnace of passion. There is but one cause 
of all the evils we have described, and its removal is 
in our hands as absolutely as is the life of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork. 

A Government is no Government, as we English 
understand government, which discards the repre- 
sentative principle or inhibits it from working. 
This is what we have done to Irish representation. In 
1918, 68 Sinn Feiners were elected by the people of 
Ireland. Of these we have sentenced ten to death and 
twenty-one to penal servitude. Thirty-seven have been 
arrested without charge and imprisoned or deported 
without trial, and sixty-five imprisoned without charge 
or for political offences. Only two out of the sixty-eight 
have escaped the attentions of our police. The normal 
residence of an Irish Republican Member of Parliament 
is a British prison. Take the entirely typical case of the 
Lord Mayor of Cork. Here is a representative leader 
of Irish democracy, a Member of Parliament, and a 
chieftain of Sinn Fein. What are his relations with the 
British Government? Mr. MacSwiney was first arrested 
four years ago. He was then deported to Wakefield 
prison, without trial or charge. Some months later he 
was released, “ without explanation or apology.’’ In a 
few months he was re-arrested, and deported. He 
escaped, was re-arrested, and sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment for a seditious speech. In one month of 
1918 he was released for ill-health, and re-arrested the 
next. Again he was discharged a sick man, rearrested 
at the prison gate and deported, untried and uncharged, 
to England. Release, again “ without explanation or 
apology,’ followed next spring. In the autumn of 1919 
and in the following year, four warrants were issued 
against him. His final arrest, and his fourth deporta- 
tion to England, took place last month. 

Lacking any means of communication with the 
majority of the Irish people, our Government performs 
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none of the normally useful or protective functions of 
the State. The Irish Constabulary were never a police 
force in the English sense; they were admittedly in the 
nature of a reserve and an outpost of our garrison. But 
they were recruited in Ireland, and were thus a growth, 
misused and distorted, of Irish nationality and faith. 
This character they are losing or have lost. The new 
Constabulary are in effect foreign condottieri ; 
gathered in Britain from the salvage of the great war, 
and filled with men totally ignorant of the character 
and customs of the Irish people. Some of these 
guardians of order who have fallen on the creameries 
and gutted them may have been Irishmen, embittered 
by the guerilla war of Sinn Fein; but we do not believe 
these outrages could ever have been committed by an 
exclusively native constabulary. Thus, link by link, 
every tie of interest and affection between the people 
and their governors, strong or slender, has been severed, 
so that the British official, the British soldier, the British 
policeman, has for Ireland come to be no more than 
an irritant poison in her veins. What good is done to 
Irishmen by their super-men in the way of the restraint 
of social crime, or the discouragement of injustice between 
classes and individuals, is done to them by Irishmen. The 
evil that is wrought on them is the act of Englishmen. 
In effect Ireland has cast us out. We are nothing to 
her. The Sinn Fein morality is far from perfect. But 
it alone expresses and directs the Irish idea of law. We 
have completely worked out the Gladstonian thesis that 
our failure in Ireland was the failure of a law dressed 
in a foreign garb. 

We have left the most powerful function of 
British authority in Ireland to the last. It lies in the 
promotion and direction of AnglolIrish war. British 
soldiers and police are openly surrendered to the wild 
license of revenge. The burning down of creameries— 
the most splendid and the most entirely non-political 
institution in modern Ireland—the firing into hospitals, 
the sacking of towns, the raiding of dwellings, the 
resort to murder as a punishment for murder—attest 
the fact that civil order has ceased to operate through 
the medium of the British Government. In _ its 
stead war between England and Ireland has begun, 
even though it be not proclaimed. The casualty 
lists are duly published; and the conduct of 
our troops can only be paralleled by that of 
the Germans in France, or let us say of an ill-disciplined 
British army advancing against a resisting German army 
and population. The invaded nationals, as Mr. J. L. 
Hammond has said, are, therefore, subject to trial by 
their enemies. Enemy soldiers can detain any Irishman 
in prison without trial and deliver him without a word. 
They can blockade any part of Ireland, and order the 
people to assist their operations. They have the power of 
life and death, the right of secret trial, the power to coerce 
witnesses, and to treat the ancient speech of the people 
as unlawful. A British general is authorized to provide 
a measure of legal competence among these edict- 
mongers, for judges they are not. Soldiers are to-day 
the masters of Ireland ; and militarism has accomplished 
its finished word and work of Anarchy. 

But there is one work of the British occupation of 
Ireland which is peculiar to the political ground which 
we occupy since the destruction of Home Rule by Mr. 
Lloyd George. By our mere presence in Ireland, and 
by the influence of the Orange faction on our 
Government’s counsels, we are the backers of the civil war 
which is the auxiliary to the national war. An Orange 
army is at work in Ireland as well as a British one, and 
has achieved a brilliant success. Its strategic aim is 
the “clearance’’ of North-East Ulster. In _ pursuit 
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of its dragonnade, it has already, says Mr. Hugh 
Martin, of the “Daily News,’’ driven 5,000 Catholic 
shipwrights and engineers from the Belfast ship- 
yards. It has “evacuated’’ the entire Catholic 
populations of Lisburn and Banbridge, and relieved 
the Ballymacarrett district of 2,000 men, women and 
children, One or two minor operations—such as the burn- 
ing of a convent (with the sleeping nuns)—have failed ; 
but under the benevolent inaction of the British Govern- 
ment and its refusal to sanction out-of-work pay to 
exiled and starving Catholics, the major envelopment 
has been little short of a triumph. The Orange regi- 
ments had the further advantage of fighting under the 
Union Jack, and thus ensuring the respect of the British 
soldier for that time-honored emblem of liberty. 

We come therefore to the sanguine conclusion that 
the British government of Ireland is over. After the 
pogrom of Belfast we can only hope the end will be soon ; 
for we would rather see the Union Jack in different 
company from its promoters. That any competi- 
tive system, Monarchical or Republican, could be 
worse, is a thing quite beyond the rather lurid 
imagination of man to conceive. It is so stupid, 
cruel, unjust, and purposeless; such a blight on 
us as well as on the land it plagues; such a waste of 
virtue in two great peoples; and such a shame even to 
this ill-governed world, that we can only pray for its 
death before some new sin can be laid to its charge. 
For the Government is now set on a course of pure 
destruction. All is to go. The Sinn Fein order must 
perish with the murderous lawlessness; and the vision of 
Irish freedom sink with the horrid apparition our misrule 
has conjured up. If that happens, then, indeed, the 
lot will have been cast against the British Empire. It 
will destroy its victim, and perish with it. 





THE MINERS AND THE NATION. 

On the main issue underlying their quarrel with the 
Government the miners, we believe, are in the right. 
That issue is an issue of general policy. How should 
the mining industry, which is now conducted on most 
wasteful lines, be organized and controlled? The miners 
have a definite policy: they want to see the coalfields 
treated as a single system, and the industry converted 
into a public service under democratic control. We 
believe that their discontent with the existing arrange- 
ment of the industry is well grounded and settled, and 
that there will be no peace until some change of this 
kind is made and the industry is brought into touch with 
modern ideas. Faced with this demand the Govern- 
ment have behaved in a manner unscrupulous and pro- 
vocative. Their cavalier treatment of the Sankey report 
amounted in the eyes of the miners to a positive breach 
of faith, the series of electioneering tricks they have 
played with the price of coal have further discredited their 
character for honest dealing, and there are few observers 
who doubt. that their policy has been governed from the 
beginning by the desire to restore the mines to the owners 
under the conditions that will be most favorable to the 
owners’ power and profits. The immediate quarrel is one 
phase of this issue. The Government intend to keep 
the price of coal at a figure that will secure profit to 
the poorest and worst managed mines; the miners want 
to see the price at a figure. which will secure reasonable 
profit for the industry if the industry is treated as a 
whole. 

For their actual demands the miners can make a 
good case. It is the custom in some quarters to smile 





at the suggestion that they have been inspired or 
restrained by public spirit, and that if they had been 
out merely for their own selfish interests they would have 
pursued different tactics. But it happens to be true. 
It is not correct to say that they have diluted their 
wage demand with demands for a reduction of price 
merely for the look of the thing. They have among 
their leaders men of foresight who realize that they may 
wake up one fine morning and find the position sold to 
the owners by the Government. The price of coal now 
fixed by the Government has a direct bearing on the 
future of the industry. And they have no difficulty in 
vindicating their sincerity. For it is true, as a plain 
matter of history, that the miners’ agitation began as an 
agitation for the reduction of the price of coal and for 
public inquiry without any mention of wages. They 
have not tacked on a demand for reduction 
of price to a wage demand. They made their 
wage demand only after their other demands 
had been rejected. That some advance of wages is due 
is not denied. It is proposed in some quarters that there 
might be an advance based on a percentage on output, 
and Professor Jones suggests that the example set in 
some munition works during the war of a collective bonus 
on output might be followed. The difficulty about such 
proposals is that the Government refusal to take effec- 
tive steps for the improvement of the mines has left 
many of the pits in a lamentable conditicn, and that 
one of the chief causes of the drop in production is the 
want of tubs. The miners, who are made to appear 
wanting in energy, are paying in this instance for the 
Government’s incapacity, or rather its reluctance, to put 
the interests of the coal industry before the interests of 
the coal owners. 

But if the miners are right, as we think they are, in 
their quarrel with the Government, they will put them- 
selves in the wrong and disastrously in the wrong if they 
let the quarrel develop into a strike. From every point 
of view such a strike would be a catastrophe. We have 
only to think of the state of Europe to realize what it 
would mean. Mr. Smillie has been honorably associated 
with the effort to keep alive a humane and international 
spirit, and to make his countrymen understand something 
of the misery in which a great part of Europe is living. 
He must know how a coal strike on the issues now pre- 
sented to the country would look to the famished conti- 
nent. The miners are not demanding that the price of 
coal shall be reduced to the populations of Europe. We 
are still as a nation to take inexorable advantage of the 
economic opportunities we enjoy ; we are still to drive a 
hard bargain with the workers of other countries, living 
in cold and famine. To Europe it would appear that 
the miners are just as selfishly indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of Europe as the British Government, and that their 
quarrel with their rulers arises over the distribution of 
the extortionate profits wrung from our weaker neigh- 
bors. The export price is to stand. But in order to 
reduce the domestic price of coal the miners, so it will 
appear to her, are ready to reduce the output of coal 
at a moment when reduced output means appalling 
suffering to the rest of the world. It would be idle to 
talk of an international atmosphere, of the need for co- 
operation between peoples, of the hope of rebuilding 
Europe on a basis of the common sympathies of the 
workers, if a powerful body of workers led by men of. 
the capacity and spirit of the miners’ leaders were to 
take so irresponsible a view of their obligations to the 
Europe that lies at their mercy. 

For this reason, if for no other, we cannot believe 
that the miners will push their quarrel to a strike. The 
danger is that they will be manceuvred into a strike by 
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the tactics of the Government. It is the reckoning of 
some of the Government’s chief advisers that every big 
strike means so many seats for the Coalition. The 
consequences of the Government’s crimes and blunders 
are drawing down upon the heads of Ministers the kind 
of storm that swept away Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
fifteen years ago. What could suit the Government 
better than a diversion of all this indignation? A 
miners’ strike would mean immense loss and suffering 
throughout the community. The workers, who are the 
great majority of the community, will stand great pro- 
vocation for a struggle that they understand, and in 
which the issues are not only plain but urgent. Would 
they so regard this struggle? We are sure they 
would not. The political reactions of such a contest 
would weaken the forces of the Labor Party disastrously 
as an electoral force. Everywhere there would be men 
and women smarting under privation which they felt had 
been inflicted upon them without due cause. All the 
patient work that has been done in building up a Labor 
Party able to restrain the policy of the Government of 
the day in some of its worst follies, promising to provide 
an alternative Parliament when the opportunity comes, 
would be gravely damaged. The miners would save a 
set of Ministers whose crimes against peace, freedom, 
and honest governmentihave brought us to the verge 
of ruin, from the fate with which they are threatened. 

‘‘ What,”’ the miners say, ‘‘ are we to do? Are 
we never to use our;economic weapon just because its 
effects are so sweeping and terrible? Are the powerful 
people who control the petrol market or the profiteers in 
wool to enrich themselves at the expense of the com- 
munity without penalty, while we are to refrain from 
securing what we think our due? We live in a world 
that recognizes the right of everybody in industry to 
get what he can. The present Government may be said 
to exist in order to defend that principle. The great 
capitalists enjoy and exercise this right to the utmost. 
We have been patient and forbearing. Are we never 
to use our power!’’ It is a natural question. The 
answer is, we think, that the men who hold such power 
have to consider all the circumstances of an emergency, 
and to decide whether the good they can do by using it 
outweighs the obvious evils they must inflict. That 
depends in each case on the character of the grievances, 
the conditions and temper of the country, and the 
prospect of remedy by other means recognized by modern 
economic society. The miners are appealing to a higher 
standard than this one. We can imagine a state of 
society under which the workers would be driven to use 
But this 
Government, which represents the power of capital more 
than any Government of modern times, will not last for 
ever, and the miners have to consider what chances 
Labor has of building up political power and how those 
chances would suffer from a strike. 


its economic weapons on every opportunity. 





THE NEAR EAST. 


Tue real charge against those who rebuilt the world at 
Paris is not that they made mistakes, but that they 
deliberately built the whole structure of peace upon the 
rotten foundations of a militarist economic imperialism. 
The consequence is that, wherever you examine their 
work, you find the upper storeys of their jerry-built 
structure already falling about the ears of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants. Look, for instance, at the condition 
to-day of the Near East. The Turkish Treaty has been 
signed, and we ought, therefore, to be able to apply 
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‘that blessed word ‘‘ definitive ’’ to the settlement. On 


the contrary, if you live anywhere between Adrianople 
and Aden, you are acutely aware of the truth in that 
aphorism of an ancient Levantine, ‘‘ Everything is in 
flux, nothing is stable.’’ At Constantinople there is a 
puppet Sultan, and a puppet Turkish Government which 
is kept in its seat and made to look like a Govern- 
ment only by the menace of British guns. This Govern- 
ment of Damad Ferid Pasha exercises from Constanti- 
nople over what remains of the Ottoman Empire about 
as much authority as Kaiser Wilhelm II. exercises from 
Amerongen over Germany. Though the treaty has been 
signed and the ‘‘ settlement ’’ completed, it would be 
extremely difficult to say where, even in theory, the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Turkish Government 
begin and end. A very considerable part of ‘‘ Turkey ”’ 
is not under Turkish Government at all, but is simply 
under the military occupation of the Turk’s bitterest 
enemy, the Greek. The rest of ‘“‘ Turkey ’’ further east 
is in the hands of the naticnalists, the Kemalists, who 
have just been fighting the Greeks, the French, and our- 
selves, and who, if they had the chance, would as 
willingly fight Damad Ferid Pasha. Further east, 
again, nebulous Caucasian Republics and Armenia, still 
wet with the crocodile tears of all Europe and America, 
used as a tool and then abandoned by the Allies, are 
turning in desperation from massacre and anarchy to 
Bolshevism. Such are the conditions in Asia Minor; 
further south, where we appeared during the war as 
redeemers and liberators, conditions are even worse. In 
Syria the French, having declared sudden war against 
the Arab Government of Feisul, their late ally, have 
driven him out of the country, occupied Damascus and 
Aleppo, and set up an “‘ independent ’’ native Govern- 
ment on the point of French bayonets. In the Hedjaz, 
where the Arabs of Arabia do not understand this 
European method of repaying Feisul’s services in the 
war, we have now created a new centre of bitterness and 
unrest. Next door in Mesopotamia the inhabitants, 
after two years’ experience of the blessings of a British 
military occupation, have risen in revolt from Mosul to 
Samawa, and the Jehad is now being preached against us. 

The seriousness of this situation is obvious. The 
stretch of Asiatic territory involved is enormous, yet in 
the conditions thus baldly stated by us there is not one 
single factor making for stability. A dummy Govern- 
ment at Constantinople, with authority which extends 
only as far as the range of the 15in. guns of British 
battleships, must be a purely temporary expedient. The 
Greek army cannot be kept permanently mobilized for 
the occupation of what Mr. Lloyd George called the 
ancestral home of the Turkish people. In Syria the 
French are only at the beginning of their troubles. M. 
Victor Bérard, whose patriotism cannot be impugned 
even by the most extreme imperialist, in a speech the 
other day in the Senate immediately after General 
Gouraud’s ‘‘ victory’’ over Feisul, put the dilemma 
clearly before his countrymen. The French can main- 
tain themselves in Syria, against the will of its inhabi- 
tants, only by making permanent the military occupa- 
tion of General Gouraud. But where is the French 
army of occupation to come from? There are three 
alternatives, said M. Bérard, a negro army of occupa- 
tion, the Algerian army, or a French army; but the 
negro army is impossible because the French have reduced 
their African possessions to such a condition that they 
can no longer recruit negroes; as for the Algerian army, 
experience has shown that “‘ it is dangerous to employ 
it in Syria.’’ And a French army is impossible, because 
that would entail a reintroduction of the three years’ 
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service, and the country would not stand it. Thus the 
French position in Syria is essentially as precarious and 
unstable as ours in Mesopotamia, where we are being 
forced to choose between the alternatives of crushing the 
inhabitants by a large army or of leaving them to the 
anarchy which our own policy has created. 

Thus the whole structure of the Near Eastern 
settlement is tottering. It may be propped up here or 
there for a time, but there is nothing permanent in it, 
and at any moment the whole thing may come down with 
a crash. Unfortunately the ‘‘ settlement’’ when 
translated into the terms of actual human life from 
Brusa to Basra means perpetual misery and bloodshed, 
and what makes the whole business so sordid is that nine 
tenths of this misery and bloodshed might have been 
avoided, and might still be avoided, if the French and 
British Governments would keep their words and follow 
out their professions. For the whole trouble, at any 
rate outside Asia Minor, has come from the rival 
imperialisms of France and Britain, from the attempt 
to establish military and economic imperialism over 
Syrians, Arabs, Kurds, Mesopotamians, Persians. What 
we are witnessing to-day in Damascus, Mosul, Baghdad, 
is only the beginning of the reaction of these peoples 
against the economic penetration and military dominion 
of Europeans. This reaction is inevitable, and _ its 
bitterness will be intensified because we publicly pro- 
claimed to them and to the world that we were going to 
pursue a completely different policy in the Near East. 
During the war and the armistice period, we adopted as 
our own the principle of self-determination which has 
nowhere been seized upon with such enthusiasm as in the 
East. We embodied that principle, as it was to be 
applied to the peculiar conditions of the Near East, in 
the twenty-second clause of the Covenant of the League. 
Nothing could be clearer than the terms of Article 22. 
It bound us and the French to set up in the Near East 
independent native Governments, whose well-being and 
development should be entrusted to and guaranteed by 
the League of Nations. The League was to perform its 
duties through a Mandatory Power, in the selection of 
which the wishes of the inhabitants were to be ‘‘a 
principal consideration.’’ It was expressly declared 
that the functions of the Mandatory should be limited to 
the ‘‘ rendering of administrative advice and assistance.”’ 

It is certain that the policy to which we and the 
French pledged ourselves in Article 22 is the only right 
and practical policy for Europe to pursue in Asia. Asia 
is sick of the military despotism and economic exploita- 
tion of Europe. Asiatic peoples in the Near East will 
never settle down unless they are allowed to govern 
themselves in their own way, and unless, at the same 
time, the more advanced States of Europe and America 
give them the ‘‘ administrative advice and _ assist- 
ance ’’ which they undoubtedly need. It was a recogni- 
tion of these facts which caused General Smuts and the 
authors of the Covenant to devise the mandate system. 
By Article 22 the French and British Governments 
pledged themselves to apply that system to Armenia, 
Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia; their subsequent actions 
have made of the mandate system the greatest of the 
many farces which President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
staged for the amusement of a cynical world. The well- 
being of the inhabitants of Damascus and Baghdad, 
which was to be a “‘ sacred trust of civilization,’’ is being 
assured by the rifles and machine-guns of the French 
and British armies. We are reported to have in this 
way accounted for 10,000 of the inhabitants entrusted 
to us; how many have been accounted for by the army 
of General Gouraud is unknown. No attempt of any 
kind has ever been made to ascertain the wishes of the 





inhabitants with regard to the mandatory, but after 
quarrelling among themselves for some time, France and 
Britain have partitioned the mandate between them. 
France imprisons the Maronites and shoots the Arabs 
who are foolish enough to say that they do not want her 
as mandatory, while we use the rope and rifle against the 
equally foolish inhabitants of Baghdad and Mosul. And 
behind all this shooting and hanging is, as the debates 
in the French Chamber and British House of Commons 
show, the final cause of modern imperialism, oil. 

There can be only one end to the British adventure 
in Mesopotamia. The wishes of the inhabitants of 
London and Manchester will be a principal consideration 
in our withdrawal from Baghdad. That at any rate 
will free our hands. It will then be our duty to go back 
to the beginning and insist both for France and for our- 
selves that the terms of Article 22 shall be applied. M. 
Millerand in the Senate implied that the British Govern- 
ment had undertaken to give France a free hand in 
Syria. But such an undertaking cannot possibly over- 
rule the provisions of Article 22, and it is both the right 
and the duty of all the signatories of the Versailles 
Treaty to insist upon those provisions being fulfilled. 
Only when this is done in Syria, Arabia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, will there be peace in the Near East. 





A Dondon Diary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


I suppose there never was in our recent politics a 
more general effort to stop an act of folly than the 
attempt to save the life of the Lord Mayor of Cork. 
The King led it—to be snubbed for his pains, and 
(unhappily) to accept the snub—and all classes joined 
in it. Even the club-mind is against death. What 
has been the ground of the refusal? I can find none 
other than that Ministers nursed the belief that they 
had in Mr. MacSwiney a leader of the extreme Repub- 
lican Left, and therefore of the assassination campaign. 
What is it worth today? What will it be worth when 
it is put forward against a dead man? The Lord Mayor 
was not tried as a murderer, or the promoter of 
murders. He was tried by military men and on military 
evidence for being a Republican, and for having access 
to a police code, which somebody might have used for 
attacks on the police. Is that the sort of strand to 
weave a rope from for a man’s neck? The Bishop of 
Cork affirms the high character of the Lord Mayor ; and 
its strain of idealism is clear. 


THe Government have been warned, entreated, 
argued with, but nothing has moved them. Individual 
Ministers shelter themselves behind the Cabinet and 
threatened resignation if the King steps in. I write 
while Mr. MacSwiney’s life is still in abrading suspense. 
The ‘‘ Times ’’ conducted the plea for mercy with great 
skill and forbearance. I suppose Lord Northcliffe’s mere 
intervention was treated as a reason for denying it. All 
that we can pray for now is that Ireland may rise to the 
spirit of the tragedy and above its superficial horror. 
Neither wisdom nor help is in this Government; desti- 
tute of ideas as a political faith, it lives a morbid life on 
the poisons that its police deal out to it. But there is a 
spirit abroad that makes for the reconciliation of England 
and Treland; and I believe it will still prevail, 
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Ir certainly looks as if Mr. George were laying his 
plans for an early appeal to the country as champion of 
Constitutional Government; Property and Social Order. 
His obduracy in the MacSwiney case, martial law in 
Ireland, and the stiff stand in the miners’ affair, are so 
unlike his ordinary tactics as to imply some deeper 
What. in the case of Mr. George can this 
purpose be other than a desire to rush the electorate on 


purpose. 


the only issue sufficiently big and inflammable to give 
him a chance of repeating his victory of two years ago ? 
For some time past he must have been hoping that affairs 
in this country would break in such a way as to give 
him the erv of “Direct Action,’’ ‘ Bolshevism,”’ 
1 Last year there seemed a chance 
during the railway strike or after. But his trump card 
for the game has been the refusal of nationalization. 


’ 


** Revolution ”’ 


This was certain to keep the miners restive, with the 
constant menace of a strike. But this was not enough. 
The trade unions and the Labor movement as a whole 
must be implicated in the charge. The threat of a Russian 
war, if not expressly designed for the purpose of 
attitude, was 
Revolution, deliberately 
evoked in Ireland by well tried and unfailing methods, 
would help to feed our electorate with the sense that 
illegal violence was so rife as to require a strong man 
with a forceful policy. So let MacSwiney die, let the 
wheels of industry be stopped, let the menace of a 
Russian war lie open, so as to keep in public evidence 
the Council of Action! Then in the coming autumn, 
after the terrible experience of a mine strike, there will 
come the financial crisis and the trade depression, signs 
of which are already visible. The whole responsibility 
for this collapse of trade, with the retinue of strikes and 
disorders in its wake, the evil product of two years of 
fatuous post-war misgovernment, will then be shifted by 
Mr. George from his shoulders on to that of the Bolshevist 
Party. Such may prove 
irresistible to our able architect of ruin, 


extorting a formally unconstitutional 


bound to bear this useful fruit. 


Labor temptation well 


Is there a man in these islands less generous than 
Sir Edward Carson? In 1912, 1913, and 1914, he made 
a series of speeches of which he said that he knew they 
were leading Ireland to anarchy, but he did not care. 
He told his followers to keep their arms, whoever 
demanded them: he boasted that civil servants and 
soldiers were in the secret allegiance of his provisional 
Government. He said a leader had to consider other 
things more important than the avoidance of bloodshed. 
It is well known that Mr. Redmond told -the Prime 
Minister of the day that he was most anxious that no 
steps should be taken against Sir Edward Carson and his 
rebel movement that might lead to the shedding of Irish 
blood. Contrast Sir Edward Carson’s attitude. Mr 
Redmond’s brother, older than the Lord Chancellor and 
Mr. Churchill, gave his life for England. How has Sir 
Edward Carson shown his appreciation of that sacrifice? 
He said the other day that the Home Rule leaders of 
1914, of whom Major Redmond was one, were traitors. 
Irishmen who fought in the war are now in prison for 
making speeches not more violent than his own, yet 
nobody has heard of his uttering a word for mercy. In 
the case of the Lord Mayor of Cork he has preferred the 
gratification of his political rancor to a generous act 
that might have saved his country years of bitter hatred. 
And now he has the audacity to suggest that his own 
rebels, who have burnt to the ground every Catholic 
house in the Protestant districts of Belfast, should be 
recognized officially as Government police! 





THE anxiety of the Ministry of Health to protect 
the interests of the private builder is a_ serious 
element in the present house building difficulty. The 
town of Hemel Hempstead recently adopted a scheme of 
direct building with the sanction of the Ministry. It 
was arranged in this scheme that the men should be paid 
London rates, those rates being paid in the neighbor- 
hood. Some ninety men were got together under this 
scheme, and building has been in operation for some two 
months. The other day the Ministry intervened, told 
the Town Council that these wages must not be paid, 
and as plenty of work is going in the neighborhood for 
which T.ondon rates are paid, most of the men have 
melted away. When Trade Unions break away from an 
agreement like this, pretty strong things are said about 
their conduct. I am told that at Stockport the Ministry 
intervened to secure the rejection of a guild scheme, with 
the result that the workmen have refused to take part 
in the scheme of private building which the Ministry 
favored. Why should a Department which is main- 
tained by the taxpayers be allowed to associate itself 
with sectional interests in this way? 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


THE TRAGI-COMEDY 





OF IDEALISM. 
II.—IpEALIsM oF THE PEOPLES. 


Tue failure of war-idealism has been so open and com- 
plete as to rejoice the heart of the cynic. Idealism was 
just what he had always held it to be, ‘‘ fine words’’ 
that do ‘‘ butter parsnips,’’ creating an atmosphere of 
spiritual uplift which helps practical men to put things 
through. Never was there’a finér and more economical 
display of such idealism than in the parade of principles 
in this war ‘‘ to make the world safe for democracy.”’ 

This idealism was twice blest. It helped to boost 
our own war efforts and to undermine those of the 
For the crowning triumph of our idealism 
was that it imposed itself upon the enemy. This 
perhaps was the great contribution of America towards 
the war-idealism. So drilled had Germans been in the 
lesson of ‘‘ British hypocrisy "’ that it was difficult for 
the fine language of Mr. Lloyd George about having no 
quarrel with the German people, or his promises of a 
fair future to a democratic Germany, to make much 
way. But when the high-priest of democracy himself 
blew upon the horn, chanted the holy words, and the 
Allied statesmen and peoples solemnly repeated Amen! 
the romantic German mind was over-reached. When 
the idealism cf the Fourteen Points and the Five 
Principles was formally presented to the German people 
as the basis of peace, in return for full surrender and 
the overthrow of the Hohenzollern Government, the 
Germans actually believed that America would keep her 
word and prevent the less scrupulous Allies from 
‘bolting ’’ their idealism. In this faith they made 
their revolution and laid down their arms. The con- 
duct of the Allies and Associated Powers at Paris 
falsified this faith. Idealism had done its work and 
was put upon the shelf: the real politics of Clemenceau 
and Pichon took its place. 

Will sober historians pronounce this to be the 
record in the annals of public perfidy? So it doubtless 
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seems to most Germans, and to some Britons and 
Americans, making a hasty comparison of profession and 
practice. 

But our study of war-psychology may soften, if it 
cannot efface, this judgment. The Allied statesmen did 
not deliberately set: this spiritual trap to catch the 
enemy. The fine air of enthusiasm with which the Allied 
nations welcomed Mr. Wilson’s beautiful words was not 
sheer make-believe. There was some real recognition of 
the truth and moral value of these high professions. 
But except in a few quarters, that recognition was 
feeble and obscure. The popular reaction to any general 
principles is weaker than it seems. For vague enthusiasm 
can never compensate the lack of clear apprehension. 
And the mental grasp even of the more educated minds 
upon such terms as_ self-determination, nationality, 
equality of opportunity, is found to be exceedingly 
defective. The meaning which they had for ordinary 
citizens was one of extreme attenuation. 
“good words,”’ 
made you 


They were 
and their acceptance and _ repetition 
‘* feel good.”’ They were spiritual boost, 
and as such helped to win the war. And here the 
sincerity of the popular adoption got entangled with the 
art of propaganda, and it was that entanglement which 
more than anything else served to sap the sincerity of 
the ideals. For, as we have seen, the sort of war-truth 
made for propaganda was directed in its manufacture 
more by consideration of the credulity of the consumer 
than by any objective standard of veracity. 

This helps us to understand how the passions of fear, 
greed, hate, and revenge pushed aside the “‘ idealism ’’ 
of the Allies, and stamped their impress on the terms 
of peace, without the peoples realizing their betrayal. 
Upon the great majority the ideals had never had more 
than a sentimental hold. Their incorporation in docu- 
ments addressed to the enemy or to neutrals was a dis- 
play of rhetorical high-mindedness, not to be taken as 
pledges or obligations. Indeed, the number of persons 
in Britain and America is very small who are even aware 
that Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points and his Principles were 
definitely offered to Germany as the basis of peace. For 
the cunning of avoiding facts likely to prove inconvenient 
or damaging to one’s dominant desires is subtle and 
widespread. We scent the danger from afar. If the 
inconvenient truth were actually thrust under our eyes, 
we might be too honest to ignore or deny it. So we keep 
it from coming near us by the manifold devices of a pro- 
tective instinct which lets us know that certain persons, 
certain opinions, certain facts, are likely to cause us 
trouble. We take care not to be at home when they 
tap at our door. Had our war-idealism had a high degree 
of sincerity it would no doubt have made such an escape 
impossible. But its shallowness and feebleness easily 
allowed it to be thus outwitted. So the Allied peoples 
have never admitted even to themselves that their states- 
men bought the surrender of the German arms by an 
undertaking to observe the ‘‘ principles ’’ of Mr. Wilson 
and to accord more favorable terms to a constitutional 
democracy than those they would impose on beaten 
Kaiserism. 

But the comedy of idealism none the less permits 
them to plume themselves upon the applicetion to the 
settlement of those very principles which they disclaimed 
as actual obligations. The general sentiment of the 
Allied peoples at the moment of the Armistice was one 
of self-gratulation at their generosity in refraining from 
inflicting on the civilians of the Central Powers 
atrocities equivalent to those which the armies of these 
Powers had inflicted upon their civilians. This sentiment 
of Christian magnanimity was somehow compatible with 
i simultaneous feeling of exasperation at the thwarted 





passions for revenge, cloaked, of course, as ‘‘ righteous 
retribution,’’ and conceived as the only way of bringing 
home to the German people the consciousness of sin. 

This emotion of feeling good because they had let 
Germany off easy, accompanied by a conviction that, 
whatever was the punishment inflicted in the terms of 
settlement, it must fall short of the merits of the case 
and so err on the side of mercy, made it unnecessary 
to scrutinize the Peace Treaties, in order to discover 
whether they were in fact conformable to the ideals of 
freedom, justice, and democracy for which the war had 
been fought. They saw that they liberated and restored 
France, Belgium, and Siberia, that they freed Poland 
and the subject nationalities of Austro-Hungary and 
Turkey, and that the foundation of a League of Nations 
was laid which should prevent the occurrence of another 
world-war. This large, loose view ignored the manufac- 
ture of new subject nationalities in France, Poland, 
Italy, Bohemia, and Roumania, the open violation of 
the right of self-determination for Austria, the repudia- 
tion of all equality of economic opportunities for the 
conquered countries, the parcelling out of their colonies, 
foreign property, and markets as loot among the victors, 
the conversion of the Council of the Big Three at Paris 
into the pretence of a League of Nations which would 
deal out justice to all peoples great and small and would 
administer the backward countries upon principles of the 
common welfare of mankind! Even the culminating 
impudence of the Big Three in announcing the division 
of the Mandated Areas among themselves without wait- 
ing for the act of the League which alone could give this 
act validity, aroused but a passing surprise. 

It was no wonder that the general public should feel 
satisfied that the ‘idealism ’’ of the war was substan- 
tially realized in the settlement, when there were found 
among the statesmen directly responsible for the peace 
those who asserted and defended this position. Not all 
of them would go so far as to declare with the “ Times’’ 
that “ This war has proved for ever that idealism is the 
master force in modern politics,’’ or with Mr. Wilson in 
asserting that the Treaty continues nothing incompatible 
with his principles. But they contended that the com- 
promises and qualifications of principle were small 
blemishes that did not seriously impair the justice and 
humanity of the Peace. After all, the amount of newly 
stolen territory and newly subjected populations was 
small in comparison with the quantity of liberation that 
had been effected. Just so might we commend the moral 
integrity of one who scrupulously kept all the command- 
ments, with only an occasional infraction of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth. 

Then on the top of this defence is put the other, 
that Mr. Wilson and the idealists were beaten down by 
the realists, and forced to take such a mutilated version 
of their principles as the conditions of the diplomatic 
conflict enabled them to get. The hopeless inconsistency 
of these two defences does not prevent their emergence 
in close juxtaposition, an interesting commentary upon 
the chaotic thinking of our broken idealists. 

Though this analysis of conscious motive acquits 
our responsible statesmen of the cruder charge of 
deliberate perfidy, it does not exonerate them from a 
grave charge which all the war-idealists must share in 
different degrees. 

Their betrayal of ideals is due largely to the failure 
to give clear form to these ideals in the first place, and 
then to the failure to observe the facts of the peace in 
the light of their ideals. But this failure to make a 
clear presentation to themselves both of the ideals and 
of the facts is itself a moral defect. It is a blend of 
cowardice and cunning. Ideals, as we saw, were recog- 
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nized for their value as spiritual boost. But, at the same 
time, there was a feeling that, if they were to seek to 
get translated from the spiritual realm into the practical 
world, they would be terribly obstructive to the other less 
idealistic cravings which demanded satisfaction. There 
was a place for ideals, but not in the close neighborhood 
of practical affairs! 

If anybody questions and points to the achievement 
of certain war-aims, such as the liberation of Poland, 
the break-up of the Austrian Empire, the establishment 
of a League of Nations, as fruits of idealism, there is a 
simple test. If Poland is liberated by virtue of the 
ideal of self-determination, why not Ireland and 
India? If subject nationalities are in conflict with the 
ideal in the enemy empires, why not in the victorious 
empires? For the quality of a principle, an ideal, is 
that it is no respecter of particular parties or circum- 
stances. If Ireland is held in bondage while Poland is 
released, the release of the latter is quite manifestly 
due not to the recognition of an ideal, a principle of 
nationality, but to a desire to punish and weaken our 
enemies. If a League of Nations is set up on a basis of 
partiality and inequality, designed to maintain in the 
world the supremacy of the Allies and to execute their 
will, it is idle to claim for it the virtue of true inter- 
nationalism. A feeble and wandering idealism is always 
caught up and tripped by the keener, quicker, selfish 
desires of men. But it is the fault of the idealist that 
it is weak and wandering. He keeps it so. 

In discussing the character of our popular idealism 
we catch a glimpse of the nature of our problem, the 
half-conscious conviction that it is better not to try to 
realize or rationalize our “ ideal’’ and our “ mission,”’ 
but to keep them in « safe atmosphere of moral abstrac- 
tions. For this has enabled the Briton to get the best 
of both worlds. Even this refusal clearly to present to 
ourselves our ideals is not a deliberate policy but an 
almost entirely unconscious protective cunning, not a 
conviction but a feeling that security and success are 
thus attained. This enables us to resent with indigna- 
tion the vulgar accusation of hypocrisy. Hypocrites we 
are not, but our sincerity is so diluted that it ill-deserves 
its name. Sine cero. So heavily is the honey loaded 
with the wax which we use for deafening our ears to 
the higher voices. 





OF MARTYRDOM. 
Tue Christian Churches have long claimed martyrs as 
specially their own, and, in common language, the claim 
has been allowed. When we speak of martyrs, we think 
of the Christians who suffered death for their faith under 
Nero, Domitian, Marcus Aurelius, or Diocletian, In 
our own country, we think also of those who came under 
the Statute of Henry IV., ‘‘ De Heretico Comburendo.” 
If we are ‘ Protestants,’’ we think of Lollards and 
Latimer and the fires of Smithfield. If we are Roman 
Catholics, we think of Elizabeth’s Catholic victims. The 
Old Believers in Russia think of the Rascolniks whose 
souls, by the decree of Orthodox Patriarchs in Council, 
were ‘‘ given up to eternal torments, together with the 
souls of the traitor Judas, and of the Jews by whom 
Jesus Christ was crucified,’ while in this world they were 
slaughtered by many thousand, in order that their 
eternal torments might begin the sooner. Christianity 
of one form or another has sought to monopolize the 
werd, and has reserved the martyr’s crown and palm 
for Christians who have died for their faith at the hands 
either of Pagans or of other Christians differing from 





them upon some doctrinal point of assumed importance, 
such as making the cross with two fingers instead of 
three. Yet at least one passage in the New Testament 
itself shows that, in very early Christian times, there 
was no such limitation. Whoever the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews may have been, and whatever 
his date, he evidently regarded martyrdom as pre- 
Christian. For, in describing the power of faith among 
men and women, he writes :— 

* Others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment: they were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword ; they wandered about in sheepskins 
and goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; 
(of whom the world was not worthy;) they wandered 
in deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves of 


the earth.” 

To steadfast people thus described no one would 
refuse the name of martyrs, and yet the writer definitely 
says they “ had not received the promise,’’ meaning that 
they suffered before Christ came. No Christian need, 
therefore, hesitate about extending the meaning of the 
words “martyr ’’ and “ martyrdom ’’ beyond the limit 
of his particular Church or beyond. Christianity itself. 
He may safely stick to the original meaning, and call 
him a martyr who, for the sake of a cause or ideal, 
endures suffering or death. But perhaps we must assume 
that the cause or ideal is high and impersonal. For 
although a woman may proclaim herself ‘a martyr to 
neuralgia,’’ and a man may proclaim himself ‘‘ a martyr 
to gout,’’ we do not bestow on either the crown and 
palm because of those sufferings. 

Even where the cause is high, we may, perhaps, 
distinguish different forms of martyrdom. Anyone who 
suffers extremity for conscience’ sake rather than yield 
upon a moral or spiritual point of faith is a martyr. 
That is the simplest and most widely recognized form 
of martyrdom. It may have widespread influence, but it 
is first of all a matter of the private and individual soul, 
and it was for this scruple of indwelling conscience that 
the early Christian martyrs died rather than offer a 
pinch of incense to an “idol’’ of Jupiter or Mars. In 
most of these cases, the accused could have saved their 
lives by outward compliance with the ritual of established 
religion, though, if they were consigned to the arena, 
the orthodox populace would then have felt disappointed 
of a pleasurable spectacle. In the same way, the victims 
of orthodox Christian Churches could generally have 
avoided their doom by ‘“recanting’’ their heretica? 
opinions even at the last moment, and some did avoid 
it. Many pious Christians must have regarded a 
heretic’s death as a form of suicide, when the means of 
prolonging his life lay in his own hands, open and 
obvious. It seemed like suicidal mania to accept a 
hideous form of death rather than acknowledge a point 
of doctrine freely professed by the great majority of his 
fellows, who, being a majority, could hardly be suspected 
of hypocrisy or error. Even if he came short of the frenzy 
of early Christians, who were represented as clamorously 
demanding of their judges to be led off to immediate 
execution, he was exposed to the charge of unreasoning 
obstinacy and a perverted mind, while cynics smiled at 
the want of proportion which insisted upon sacrificing 
so pleasant and irrevocable a thing as life for the sake 
of a matter so trivial as a theological doctrine, Yet 
those suicidal maniacs of obstinate or perverted mind, 
who made such a fuss, as sceptics held, over the trifles 
of religious opinion, have beea accepted by all Christian 
Churches as the highest types of martyrdom. They 
have been canonized with special honors of sanctity ; 
shrines and memorials have been erected to celebrate 
their sacrifice; apparent miracles have been worked 
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around their relics, because, for the salvation of their 
souls and the encouragement of supposed truth, they 
have testified their faith by enduring to an end which 
was certainly bitter. 

Perhaps we may draw some distinction between this 
and another kind of martyrdom, in which the motive is 
not so definitely personal, but aims at wider social or 
political influence. Socrates died to witness his faith 
in free speech and free criticism in regard to government, 
social life, and religion. It is true that, in a certain 
sense, he also died “ to save his soul,’’ for by submitting 
to governmental suppression he would have lost his scul 
—lost the distinct personality which was himself. But 
his purpose in dying, when he might so easily have 
escaped, was to bear witness to the value of truth and 
free investigation among his fellow Athenians. Regulus 
too—he turned from his wife and children, pushed aside 
his mournful friends, and, knowing well what tortures 
the savages were making ready for him, went back to 
Carthage as calmly as a barrister touring to the seaside 
when the Courts have risen. Partly, here also, the 
martyrdom was endured to save his own soul ; for all that 
made life worthy would be lost if Rome suffered shame. 
But chiefly his purpose was to bear witness among his 
fellow-citizens to a faith in Rome’s destiny and great- 
ness. Similar is the case of those early Christians who 
suffered death for their conscientious objection to mili- 
tary service. The names of Maximilianus and Marcellus, 
for instance, who were executed about the year 300 a.p., 
because their consciences would not permit them to bear 
carnal arms in contradiction to Christ’s words, have 
been inscribed by the Church among the noble army of 
martyrs. Partly their object may have been to save 
their own souls, because, if they disobeyed the commands 
of Christ they supposed they would be lost—a supposi- 
tion in which our Bishops have shown they were need- 
lessly scrupulous. But one cannot doubt that they 
conceived the further purpose of ending war among man- 
kind, since, if all were to follow their example, Govern- 
ments could not fight for lack of soldiers; unless, of 
course, the kings and other governors took the field 
themselves in thin and decrepit array. 

Instances of hopeless rebellion evidently approach 
very nearly to this kind of martyrdom, and that is why 
the Irish speak of ‘‘ the Manchester Martyrs,’’ and the 
“Martyrs of Easter Week.’’ ‘“ Rebellion,’ as Burke 
said, ‘‘ does not arise from a desire for change, but from 
the impossibility of suffering more.’’ Rebels may be 
said to bear witness to that impossibility, and to the faith 
required to end the conditions of it. But 
“ martyrdom,’’ as a rule, appears to imply a passive 
suffering rather than a violent opposition. It is passive 
resistance extended to its extremity. It is a protest 
which says to wrong and injustice, ‘ Death is better than 
life under your control.’’ There was once invented a 
lay-figure called the “ Economic Man.:’ He never. 
existed outside the secluded brains of philosophers, but 
upon his imaginary motives a whole school of Economics 
was built, and its ruins still stand, though rickety now. 
Similarly, philosophers have assumed a “ Reasonable 
Man,’’ and we might suppose the Reasonable Man saying 
to a martyr: “ Look here, my dear fellow; your death 
makes no appeal to reason. Because you choose to die 
for what you call your faith, your death does not in the 
least convince me of the divinity of Christ, or of the 
truth or falsity of Transubstantiation, or of the advis- 
ability of Irish independence. Do be reasonable and 
talk the matter out. Force is no argument, but neither 
is suffering under force.’’ 

If the world were inhabited by Economic Men and 
Reasonable Men the old-fashioned Economics might have 


the word 


prevailed and martyrdom have been superfluous. But 
that spectre of thrift and money-making never lived 
except as some crazy miser, and reason plays an almost 
imperceptible part in human affairs. If the Reasonable 
Man existed, he might argue for ever this way or that, 
and mankind would pass by him with a melancholy smile. 
But the defiant deed! ‘“ How beggarly are arguments 
compared with one defiant deed!’’ cried the American 
poet, and martyrdom is even more defiant than violence. 
In his book upon “The Russian Peasantry,’’ Stepniak, 
writing of the Rascolniks, said :— 

“The masses began to stir; the unprecedented 
persecution of men and women of unquestioned morality, 
who met their trials with such fortitude, began to tell 
even on the wooden nerves of their contemporaries. The 
two fingers—the emblem of the Rascolnik’s cross and 
creed—shown to the awestruck crowd from amidst the 
flames of the stake, produced a stronger effect than the 
preaching or arguing of any number of Rascolniks could 


have done.”’ 

We heartily sympathize with the Reasonable Man. 
We agree that it is very unfortunate, but poor old man- 
kind requires something more than reason—something 
perhaps entirely different—before it will stir. The force 
of slushy inertia is enormously strong. It is almost 
violent, as the suction of bog or quicksand is almost 
violent. The Idol of the Herd is very carefully 
enshrined. People abandon themselves easily to careless 
acquiescence in custom, and like a mother bemused with 
sleepy beer whén she overlays her child, we stifle the 
law of the soul because its crying is such a nuisance. 
From this torpor something more personal and startling 
—something more “dramatic’’ than reason may be 
required to rouse us, and it is so that the martyr’s protest 
exercises its power. Because he realized this unhappy 
human quality, the man whose slow martyrdom for his 
own country everyone in this country was stirred to 
watch and lament during the last fortnight, was justified 
in saying to his Bishop :— 

“I gladly make the sacrifice; they are trying to 
break the spirit of our people; my death will be an 
example and an appeal to our young men to make every 
sacrifice for Ireland.”’ 

It is entirely unreasonable. The Reasonable Man 
might justly urge that because a Lord Mayor (how 
strange the words sound to a Londoner !)—because a Lord 
Mayor deliberately chooses death rather than comply 
with injustice or acknowledge tyranny, his conduct does 
not add one jot to the reasons in favor of Irish self- 
determination. It is all true; the Reasonable Man is 
inevitably right. But those who have read the papers 
during the last fortnight, or have spoken to the crowds 
outside Brixton Gaol, know that there are depths of 
human emotion that reason cannot plumb, and that the 
appeal to men and women because they are compassed 
about by so great a cloud of martyrs is not made in vain, 





THE WEB OF LIFE. 


“It is possible to interpret ideals of ethical progress— 
through love and sociality, co-operation and sacritice— 
not as mere utopias contradicted by experience, but as 
the highest expressions of the central evolutionary pro- 
cess of the natural world. As evolutionary biologists we 
are thus practically with moralist and theologian, even 
with poet and sentimentalist, if you will, against the 
‘vulgar economist’ of Ruskin or the self-styled * prac- 
tical politician’ of to-day.’’-—Thomson and (Geddes: 
“ Tdeals of Science and Faith.” 


One selects Morris’s and Ruskin’s association of use with 
beauty in human life because they are nearly always 
assumed to be opposables. The history of modern 
thought has been up to quite recently one of an increasing 
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technical specialization both in science and in literature, 
a substitution of what William James called the ‘‘ dead 
blank 7¢’’ of a multiverse for the “living thou’’ 
universe, 


of a 
Knowledge, whether practical, spiritual or 
philosophic, is cut up into slices and intensely cultivated, 
each allotment hemmed in with barbed wire and 
notice boards. So many departments and no govern- 
ment, so many priests and no religion! It is appropriate, 
therefore, for modern thought to keep beauty, knowledge, 
and use, from infectious contact with one another. Un- 
fortunately, preserving their names was not the same 
thing as preserving their identity. Morris and Ruskin 
pleaded that we should make things for use and not for 
profit, and we should find that the product itself would 
be a thing of beauty. Their doctrine of good workman- 
ship combined with disinterestedness goes a long way 
towards explaining why they talked economics in the 
same breath with art and morals, and art in the same 
breath with use. They possessed the ‘‘ vision of the web 
of life’’ and laid the foundations of a new morality, or 
rather of a new interpretation of morality, by making 
idealism practical, and everyday life a social morality. 
If a pseudo-beautiful thing was made without regard to 
use, it became ornament or decoration, and if a pseudo- 
useful thing was turned out without regard to beauty 
or reverence for the material, it became utilitarian. <A 
refusal to respect the work of God anywhere in the uni- 
verse puts us ethically upon the same level as the bad 
workman who refuses to respect the material of a pair of 
boots. The same argument applies to other branches of 
human effort. One of our greatest men of science points 
out that the vice of the hypertrophied practical mood 
is ‘‘ to grub for edible roots and see no flower upon the 
earth, no stars overhead’’; of the hypertrophied 
emotional mood to run into a morbid unreality due to the 
divorce of feeling from knowledge, and of the hyper- 
trophied scientific mood to rank science first (as though 
science were not for the evolution of life), to ignore good 
feeling (as though knowledge could not be bought at too 
dear a price), and to become a victim to the pedantry of 
mere facts (as though science were merely ‘‘ a preserve 
for intellectual sportsmen ’’). 

Now these isolations are in direct conflict both with 
the principles and the working order of the system of 
nature. No organic matter hangs in vacuo or “‘ lives and 
dies to itself.”’ ‘‘ Nutritive chains’’ are the most 
obvious of all these infinitely graduated interlinkages. 
The presence of life in the abyssal depths of the ocean 
depends upon the supply of minute bacteria and animal- 
cules upon the surface; plants and insects are in a deli- 
cately intimate partnershipof mutual service ; the presence 
of wagtails is a condition of success in sheep-farming ; the 
golden eagle would perish with the grouse; the abun- 
dance of mackerel is in ratio to the amount of sunlight ; 
the more cats in a neighborhood the wider the fertiliza- 
tion of clover ; the circulation of the African soil depends 
upon the tunnellings of the termites; squirrels work to 
produce a good harvest; without earthworms the earth 
would be sterile, and, as Gilbert White says, 
fermentation,’’ 


‘void of 
and so on in endless rotation. If man 
disappeared from the earth, the continuity of life on a 
fertile globe would be unbroken, though not the same ; 
if birds vanished, the vegetation of the earth would go 
with them. But though man would not make such a 
fuss in the world as he thinks if he left it, yet his very 
existence depends upon his knowledge of and respect for 
the web of life. His ignorance and utilitarianism are 
constantly breaking the strands in it, but never without 
the most serious repercussions upon his well-being. In 
Jamaica, he introduced mongeese to deal with the rat- 
plague. The mongeese destroyed the rats and then 





turned upon the ground-nesting birds, with the result 
that ticks and injurious insects multiplied to such an 
extent that they attacked the mongeese, and Nature 
took poetic justice for not learning her laws. The white 
heron has been practically exterminated from China for 
its plumes, with the result that the diminution of the rice 
crops ever since has become a most urgent problem—a 
good example of the association of use and beauty. On 
the other hand, men’s increasing knowledge of the 
migrations of disease parasites through different hosts is 
full of promise for the future health of the world. 

But this by no means completes the tale. But for 
the web of life, life would have stopped dead with the 
protozoon, and the continuity of evolution applies the 
same moral as the relationship of living forms. As 
Darwin pointed out, the flipper of the whale, the wing 
of the bird, the foreleg of the horse, and the arm of man 
are all homologous. The evolution of the horse was 
subtly interrelated with the evolution of grass. Samuel 
Butler, again, was quite right to insist upon all-round- 
ness as a condition of progress; it was the generalized 


types which founded houses flourishing to the 
present day. Even variations are correlated, both 
physically and  psychically, one organ modifying 


another until a new being flies, creeps, walks or swims 
the world. Apart, too, from such particular external 
and internal partnerships as commensalism and symbiosis, 
it is now generally acknowledged that sociability has 
played the most essential part in the survival of existing 
organisms, the self-regarding being used as a fulcrum 
for the development of the other-regarding faculties. 
“It is instructive to note,’’ writes the profound 
author of “ The Wonder of Liie,’’ “ M. Piéron’s general 
conclusion that, as ant-evolution becomes more complex, 
the members of the community become more and more 
dependent on one another. The species which are most 
thoroughly self-sufficient (viz., in a capacity for unified 
action and co-operation) are the most successful species 
. while those that show slave-keeping and parasitic 
habits have smaller numbers and sparser distribution.” 
One might even say that what is known as “‘ the rhythm 
of metabolisms ’’ (that is to say, the interplay between 
the anabolic or passive and conservative and the katabolic 
or initiative and progressive elements—female and male, 
encysted and flagellate organisms and so on) which drives 
through life from top to bottom, is a symbol in terms of 
principle of the web of life. What is certain is that as 
life becomes more complex and differentiated—as each 
living thing, in other words, becomes more of a creative 
personality—so it grows more integrated. The great 
fact about all life is its unity, and we can only stand on 
our own feet by holding hands. 

One is inclined to sum up the significance and results 
of this year’s meeting of the British Association as an 
official recognition of the importance of the web of life. 
There was a visible reaction against the exclusive 
specialization and allied dogmatism carried to barren 
excess by the great accumulation of knowledge since the 
opening of the century. Dr. Herdman, Professor of 
Oceanography in Liverpool University, who has studied 
the life of the sea for forty years, gave an illuminating 
Presidential address in which he showed that marine 
history overlaps the territories of other sciences, and Miss 
Saunders, President of the Botanical Section, spoke 
strongly against the study of genetics as a science apart— 
Mendelism was not for the Mendelist alone, but a complex 
problem demanding the co-operation of all arms. As, in 
fact, the beautiful correlations of organisms with one 
another and their environment are more closely under- 
stood, so the sciences interchange their researches and 
conclusions and come more into line with the broad issues 
of life. The very perception of the web of life is a 
revelation of beauty, beauty which is harmony, a perfect 
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co-ordination of parts and fitness to external «ircumstance. 
But, as Ruskin said :— 

“ As the art of life is learned, it will be found at last 
that all lovely things are also necessary: the wild flower 
of the wayside as well as the tended corn; and the wild 
birds and creatures of the forest as well as the tended 
cattle: because man does not live by bread alone, but 
also by the desert manna; by every wondrous word and 
unknowable work of God.”’ 

Not unknowable altogether. Dr. Herdman pointed out 
that if we are to preserve the resources of the sea as a 
vast and indispensable food supply, the nomad, the 
hunter, and the indiscriminate raider, who have played 
havoc with them—walrus, whale, various species of seal, 
&c., are nearly exterminated, for instance—must yield 
place to the farmer and the investigator of the problems 
of ocean life, and especially of the seasonal swarming of 
diatoms and copepods (plankton), which are the micro- 
scopic harvest of edible fish, and by their abundance or 
scarcity largely determine their distribution. It is the 
adventure of the philosopher, not the crude brigandage 
of the utilitarian, which has the most practical bearing 
upon the material well-being of man by his knowledge of 
the delicate laws governing the balance and interdepen- 
dence of organic life. It was therefore only a natural 
transition when Dr. Herdman uttered these very remark- 
able words at the close of his address :-— 

“In the best interests of biological progress, the day 
of the naturalist who merely collects, the day of the 
anatomist and histologist who merely describe, is over, 
and the future is with the observer and the experimenter 
animated by a divine curiosity to enter into the life of the 
organism and understand how it lives, and moves, and 
has its being.”’ 

In more technical terms we should say—realizing the 
relations between organism, function, and environment— 
but we see very well that the scientist is here over- 
lapping into the country of the true artist and the lover, 
while the ultra-specialized scientist, the necrologist, the 
utilitarian, is wrong in his science. So as we perceive 
by true spiritual knowledge of how truth and beauty 
react upon each other, we learn by both spiritual and 
scientific knowledge to explore these physical and 
spiritual relations and to refrain from tearing the strands 
of the web of life, fit in its integrity for the daily life 
of man and for ‘“‘ the contemplation of the sages.’’ 





Short Studies. 


FIRBOLGISM: AN ILLUMINATION. 


Sinn Fern intransigence was at once its strength and 
weakness. It adapted itself to the desires neither of its 
enemies nor of possible converts. It was a mountain 
towards which at one speed or another all the Mahomets 
had to hurry; a lodestone which by the close of 1920 
had started nails from every plank and left Unionist 
wreckage awash on every tide. As the Republican flag 
went forward at the head of the procession staid Conser- 
vative gentlemen came hurrying out from behind their 
demesne walls and cautious merchants from their count- 
ing-houses to follow in its train at a safe distance. The 
stockbrokers and deputy-lieuteuants, who had reviled 
Parnell in his day and had doubts about Redmond, fell 
in at the rear, protesting that they always had the best 
interests of the country at heart. They all kept talking 
industriously about Dominion status. Then the defeat 
of the movement showed itself. By no manner of means 
could these cautious gentlemen be coaxed up near the 
firing line; still fess could the Republican flag be carried 
back to their base or an inch of Republican ground be 
conceded to the enemy. Some tactique de guerre was 





imperatively necessary if a deadlock was to be avoided. 
Our readers are generally familiar with the form taken 
by the new initiative, which resembled an earlier phase of 
the movement in this, that it was again a combination 
of schoolman and gunman, a resultant of ancient and 
contemporary impulses. Let us go back on its origins. 

In 1918 when the Versailles Conference was still 
fomenting peace there was an uneasy consciousness in 
Sinn Fein circles that all was not well. Sinn Fein was 
conscious of being a little out-of-date. It maintained an 
imprudent attachment to old-fashioned names and prin- 
ciples which handicapped the movement in the dawn- 
world then breaking. Unprofitable associations hung 
round the name of Ireland and the Irish. In the new 
world of parvenus it was necessary to be hyphenated and 
old creeds required a new baptism. Much might be 
gained by shedding vain titles and starting new ambi- 
tions, Why be a nationalist and not a chauvinist? With 
a new name entrance could be won into the new brother- 
hood of Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs. Such ideas as 
these, passing through young and eager minds, began to 
acquire a certain definition. Historians had begun to 
seal them with secular authority and were actually busy 
filling up the chinks of the argument when political 
developments at home and abroad made their tactical 
value apparent and the decisive action of one brave man 
suddenly precipitated the whole matter. 

We will not inquire too narrowly here what motive 
led The O’Mordha, the distinguished novelist, with or 
without the connivance of Dail Eireann to hoist the 
Republican tricolor over Port Erin in 1921, and to annex 
the Isle of Man with his Belfast filibusters to the Celtic 
Motherland. The step may have been prompted by 
rivalry with a foreign or jealousy of 4 Manx colleague. 
But such impulsive action was not foreign to his nature 
and we prefer to believe in the out-flaming of an old 
fire. It matters little, for the action itself was decisive 
and swept the whole country along in approval. Dail 
Eireann recognized the fart accompli at the last historic 
session held under that rather parochial name. At the 
special adjourned session it welcomed the deputies from 
the newly acquired territory, adopted its now familiar 
title, and formally promulgated the constitution of the 
new Miled-Firbolg Commonwealth. The avowed pur- 
pose of the new movement was to restore in plenary vigor 
and territorial extent the ancient sovereignty of the 
Miled-Firbolgian race. The facts of history, a common 
racial origin, kindred speech, ancient occupation, the 
paramount exigencies of strategy and trade, all combined 
to establish beyond question the justice of the new claim 
for sovereignty over all the shores of the ¢¢-devant Irish 
Sea. Whatever lands were washed by the waters of the 
Miled-Firbolgian ocean were marked out for annexation 
and re-absorption. The popular enthusiasm was quite 
extraordinary. As the ephemeral names of Kingstown, 
King’s County, Queen’s County, &c., had in the earlier 
phase been replaced by Dtin Laoghaire, Leix and Offaly, 
so now the earliest population groups asserted themselves 
in nomenclature and authority. The Ulidian spirit vindi- 
cating its cultural supremacy, first revealed to itself in 
Professor MacNeill’s preface to ‘‘ Duanaire Finn,’’ led 
the van and set itself to restore the Dalriada territory 
with Pictish industry, Enthusiasm fired every Irish youth 
who gloried in the name of Firbolg and awakened new, 
atavistic emotions along the Clyde bank, in Welsh coal- 
pits, in Celtic Cornwall, and on the rock-bound 
Armorican coast. Everything fed the flame. A common 
understanding between labor in Belfast and on the Clyde 
had before this borne fruit in action. It now most 
effectively reinforced the sentimental understanding 
sedulously cultivated at meetings of the Highland Mod 
and the Gaelic League Oireachtas and the activities of 
the Scottish National Party. The tricolor was hoisted 
in Glasgow, and Scotia Minor, first colonized from 
Dalriada in the third century, gladly returned to its 
ancient fellowship, The notable pageantries conducted 
on the hallowed soil of Iona were a fitting recognition of 
the missionary labors of Columcille and are, no doubt, 
fresh in every mind. The Welsh coal fields were obviously 
essential to the existence of the Miled-Firbolg people and 
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the sacred union of Eisteddfod and Oireachtas, of Welsh 
and Miled-Firbolgian labor secured this prize for the 
new co-operative commonwealth. 
movement met with resistance in Manchester and Liver- 
pool, despite the propagandist energy of the Hibernia 
Irredenta of the Scotland Division. The jealousy of the 
Manchester merchants had long been a root trouble 
between Ireland and England, and had in the eighteenth 
century succeeded in destroying an Irish Parliament. 
But events in India and Egypt had humbled these 
haughty traders, and the voluntary secession of the 
Northern and Welsh coal fields brought these inveterate 
enemies to their knees. Cornwall and even Armorica 
were of minor importance, but the cultural associations 
of the land of Tristan with the metropolis of Iseult, and 
the debt that Armorica owed to the Irish missionaries of 
the sixth century, amply evidenced by Breton place- 
names, smoothed the path to union. England was 
threatened with reduction to its natural limits of Anglia, 
Mercia, and Wessex. 

But other international factors now began to inter- 
fere with the growth of the young commonwealth which 
was every day being urged to more headlong courses by 
its extreme left. These excitable young Miled-Firbolgs 
were inflamed beyond reason by the example of Colum- 
banus and his fellows who from the sixth to the ninth 
centuries had penetrated through France, Switzerland, 
and Germany to Poland and South Italy, carrying Celtic 
culture through European barbarism. Others shared an 
ideal less noble than these evangelists of Celtic Kultur, 
and would fain emulate the raids on Gaul and Britain of 
Niall of the Nine Hostages or of Dathi, his father, who 
vanquished every foe until lightning felled him at the 
foot of the Alps. Such arrogance was bound to bring 
its own Nemesis. France grew restive with the change 
in Armorican sentiment ; Scandinavia, hitherto friendly, 
grew apprehensive at some disquieting rumors, Belgium 
was made uneasy by a suggestion, unofficially mooted, 
that the territory tormerly occupied by the Belgae Celts 
was properly Firbolg land ; the United States viewed with 
alarm growing unrest amongst its own population. A 
formidable coalition began to threaten the new State. 

At this moment the Anglo-Saxons received other and 
unexpected encouragement. The cautious gentlemen 
who still survived in Miled-Firbolgia steadily deplored 
the aggression of their young, inexperienced fellow- 
countrymen, whose conduct, excusable as they admitted 
it to be, they regarded as unwise. They still claimed 
that they had the best interests of their common country 
at heart. Dissociating themselves from some recent 
Firbolg outrages, they breathlessly passed resolutions in 
favor of an Irish Republic, confined to the shores of the 
ci-devant Irish Sea. The English Prime Minister, who 
had been long endeavoring to keep touch with their 
opinion, and indeed was even suspect of more than one 
attempt to color their views, chose this moment to make 
a firm speech. ‘‘ Never,’’ he said, “ would the English 
people admit these preposterous claims of the so-called 
Miled-Firbolg Commonwealth.’’ He would gladly recog- 
nize an Irish Republic bounded by the Irish Sea if he 
could find a demand for it. from any substantial body of 
moderate opinion. He had long endeavored, perhaps not 
wholly in vain, to encourage such sane opinion, but the 
time was not yet. He challenged the Leader of the 
Opposition (Rt. Hon. Mr. Lloyd George), to whose 
vacillating policy the present situation, which was rapidly 
getting out of hand, was entirely due, to point to any 
real demand for a merely Irish Republic. He taunted his 
right honorable friend with fertility in belated and 
unprofitable suggestions. : 

This declaration of policy, fresh in our readers’ 
minds, was followed by the appointment of a plenipo- 
tentiary to Dail Miled-Firbolgiai whose acrimonious 
debates concerning his reception are now being so atten- 
tively followed. Their issue is still in doubt, but hopes 
are still entertained that an accommodation may yet be 
arrived at between the Miled-Firbolg chiefs and the 
Irish Republican leaders which will permit the English 
plenipotentiary to be heard. 

MIcHAaEL CaHAN. 


It is true that the | 





The Drama. 


° 
HIS LADY FRIENDS. 

‘THe new play in which Mr. Charles Hawtrey appears 
at the St. James’s Theatre is an indifferent American 
comedy which straggles its length upon an uncertain 
supply of jokes, It is what a weekly journal describes 
itself as being—‘‘ always frisky, but never risqué ’’—and 
it has to do with one James Smith, who, having an 
economical wife, innocently supports with his immense 
riches four other young women. [lis aim is to bring a 
little sunshine (7.e., limitless pocket money) into their 
lives. It costs him a great many dollars to do this, for 
the young women, with one exception, are adventuresses. 
Trouble arises when two of them propose to avail them- 
selves simultaneously of James Smith’s seaside cottage. 
It is at that point that James consults his lawyer friend, 
whom he sends off to Washington, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco to negotiate three difficult extrications. The 
friend’s wife becomes suspicious; and she communicates 
her suspiciousness to James’s wife. James complicates 
matters by impulsively taking the fourth little girl to 
the cottage for sunshine. To that cottage all the 
characters immediately and fatally go. It is not large 
enough for the six or seven women involved, and a terrific 
series of lies begins. Everybody lies; but there is only 
one of them who lies like a past master, and that is 
James Smith. He lies superbly, with an inventiveness 
that never fails. What his lies would seem like if told 
by anybody else, I cannot conceive ; but on the stage Mr. 
Hawtrey is a born liar, and he is never at a loss. His 
tones, his expressions, the readiness and perfect inno- 
cence of his manner, are those of one who is double- 
faced by inspiration. 

The play kept everyone jlaughing for the whole 
evening, and it will probably have a considerable success. 
Bat it will owe its success to the fact that Mr. Hawtrey 
has a part which enables him to use in an extraordinary 
degree the gifts which have made him unique in his 
generation. He transforms the feeble James into a 
man rich in attractiveness, in delectable and unscrupu- 
lous puritanical charm. Take, for example, the scene 
in which he confesses his trouble to his friend. It is 
impossible to describe the changes in Mr, Hawtrey which 
give richness and color to the whole talk, in itself so 
commonplace. There is candor, evasiveness, indignation 
at misunderstanding, and ridiculous belief in himself as 
a man who knows the world. The unction with which 
he describes the circumstances of his first meetings with 
the young women, and naively relates the even crudely 
familiar stories by which he has been deceived, is perfect. 
We do not need Mr. James Carew’s broad smile of 
experience ; we hardly need the story Mr. Hawtrey tells ; 
so clearly are we made to understand by his rapt delicacy 
of tone that the young women have triumphed with the 
most obvious of improvizations and by means of his 
unsuspicious innocence. It is not that James gives the 
impression of being a fool: far from it. We immediately 
realize that he is a man of integrity, of even uncon- 
ventional scrupulousness. But he is obsessed by this 
notion of bringing sunshine into dull—feminine—lives. 
He feels it to be his duty. It is in no sense an unfaith- 
fulness to his wife, whom he dearly loves. He is merely 
the incorrigible sentimentalist who thinks a pretty girl 
ought to have everything she wants, because she is a 
pretty girl. In most men this notion is latent; in Mr. 
Hawtrey’s James Smith it is the most natural obsession 
in the world. He carries the air of it about with him. 
When he sits at the piano and sings the song about 
“ wanting to bring a little sunshine,”’ he is irresistible. 
The almost finicking precision of his syncopation, and 
the ardor of his swelling voice, are lavish symptoms of 
his large-hearted and disinterested love for pretty young 
women. One carries away such a picture of this silly, 
charming man, that James Smith oughtalmost to become 
a familiar nickname for men with his proclivities. 

And yet it will not become a nickname, because that 
is one thing Mr. Hawtrey cannot compass. He cannot 
give organic life to this character, because the authors 
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have failed him. They have written for laughs, not for 
humor, ‘Their jokes are of the ‘“‘ My God!’’ and under- 
clothing school. The biggest laugh of the evening is the 
reward of a stockings joke. The endearing finesse of the | 
whole performance is due entirely to Mr. Hawtrey. It | 
is he who makes tolerable what might have become in 
other hands a stupid and even a disagreeable farce. 
He makes it more than tolerable ; but it is Mr. Hawtrey’s 
evening. No other English actor has quite the same 
husky charm of voice, the same power to draw affectionate 
laughter by his mere silence ; aud no other English comic 
actor has such extraordinary mobility of expression and 
command of humorous suggestion. Mr. Hawtrey is a 
comic genius. He constantly works in poor material, 
and creates his own irresistible structure from its trivial 
ingredients. He has done this for so many years that it 
must be easy to him and familiar to his audience. But 
it should be seriously recorded from time to time, because 
it is a rare gift, and those who have read with longing 
regret tales of the prowess of bygone actors may be 
disposed to take Mr. Hawtrey’s gift for granted. It is 
not his stupid expression after a mot or a double meaning 
that is incomparable. It is the triumph of his silly 
rejoinder, the ingratiating innocence of his preposterous 
lie—really, it is the sincerity and simplicity of his acting 
—that remain in the mind. The skilled finish of his 
method is merely the technique of an artist, and is of 
less significance than the understanding by which it is 
directed. It is in that understanding that Mr. Hawtrey 
excels, and because of it that he is a great comic actor. 

Something of the same specifically comic talent is to 
be found in the acting of Miss Athene Seyler, as the 
lawyer’s wife. She has a poor part, which nevertheless 
contains the play’s “ message ’’—that to keep a husband 
tiue a wife must keep him short of money—and she plays 
it with verve and expression. With a modern part 
worthy of her Miss Seyler might well astonish the West 
End, because she has what most actresses conspicuously 
lack, humor and brains. 

FRANK SWINNERTON. 


Petters to the Editor. 


THE RELATIONS OF ENGLISHMEN AND 


INDIANS. 
Sin,—In your issue of August 14th one Mr. H. 8. Dewar 
writes on the relations of Englishmen and Indians. He 


states that there is no such thing as a first-class carriage 
specially reserved for Europeans. Whether there is now or 
not, I cannot say, but there were carriages so reserved a few 
years ago. I have seen them myself, but there is no doubt 
there are third-class carriages reserved for Europeans, «c. : 
therefore the argument holds good. He does not seem to 
understand the complaint, which is not that carriages are 
reserved for Europeans or Indians, but that Europeans have 
got carriages reserved for themselves while at the same time 
they are allowed to enter into the other carriages occupied 
by Indians. If special carriages are reserved for them and 
others reserved for Indians, nobody would make any com- 
plaint, as it would not be a factor in the present régime of 
political repression. 

Your correspondent evidently does not know that the 
complaint is about the administration of the Arms Act and 
not about the law ; whatever the rules are, he will invariably 
find that licences are indiscriminately given to Europeans, 
while they are given to Indians with the greatest reluctance. 
If he does not know this, let him find it out. As to his state- 
ment about the corruption of the lower classes of Indians, he 
seems to be totally unaware of the conditions of the Indian 
problem. From the earliest days of the East India Company 
it was a complaint that the people were subject to oppres- 
sion by the lower officials. It was a common method of 
collecting revenue to employ torture. It was not admitted, 
4 commission was appointed, and the whole thing was 
exposed. It was also a complaint that all ill-paid officials 





Wielded despotic powers; the reason was that these sub- 


ordinate officials were controlled by Englishmen, of different 
color, religion, and language to their subordinates and the 
general community ; who were and are quite ignorant of the 
Indians, have no familiar intercourse with them, know 
nothing of their inner life, habits or feelings, and cannot 
understand nor care to understand or be understood by any 
ordinary Indian they may come across. The result of that 
is that these subordinates could do and did what they liked. 

It was in relation to this fact and to remove it that Lord 
Grey and his coadjutors, in renewing the charter of 1833, 
insisted with great energy on the vital principle of the 
equality of Indian and Englishman in the administration. 
They wanted an abundance of Indians in the highest judica- 
ture, and intelligent Indians in all the high appointments. 
They felt it was then alone that the subordinates would be 
controlled and the country well governed. Mr. Dewar seems 
to know nothing of these facts. He will find that where the 
superior is an Indian the subordinates are not generally 
guilty of any of the faults which he imputes to them. But 
they are only guilty when their superior officers are Euro- 
peans, who will not or who cannot control them. Let him 
go to India, to the native states which are controlled by 
Indian dewans. He will not find any complaints similar to 
those which he sets out. Let him go to any districts of 
British India, of which the head is an Indian, he will not 
find such defects. Let him go to any division, the head of 
which is an Indian police superintendent, he will not find 
similar defects. It is for this reason that Indians have 
generally been calling upon the Government to appoint them 
to the higher offices. 

He says truly that Indian moneylenders have a great 
grip upon the agricultural peasants throughout India; if 
he knows anything of the Indian’s conditions he will find 
that this is due to the Government Ryolwari system. This 
has been pointed out long, long ago, and if he had made 
any inquiry, anybody would have told him the reason, and 
one who has not made such an inquiry should not have 
ventured to write upon such a subject. He refers to another 
matter, the substitution of European police inspectors and 
superintendents for Indian officials. At no place in India 
will he hear a request for a European superintendent in the 
place of an Indian superintendent. I want chapter and verse. 
As to the other, that is probable, because the Europeans who 
are appointed are highly-paid officials, while the Indians are 
ill-paid officials. Wherever an Indian draws the same pay 
as a European he will not find anybody asking for a European 
to be substituted for an Indian who is on terms of equality 
as to pay. 

The fact is that Indians are very low paid, and they are 
therefore exposed to temptation. Pay them as well as the 
Kuropeans, they are then superior to them in the discharge 
of their duties, as they are bound to be on account of their 
superior knowledge.—Yours, &c., 

Loyau Inpian. 

London. August 28th, 1920. 

HOLLAND AND GERMANY. 

Sirn,—In referring to some notes of mine, of which 
extracts were quoted by “ Wayfarer’’ a fortnight ago, Mr. 
1. I. Brants seems to think that I consider Holland in her 
plenty should supply Germany’s wants. Such an idea never 
entered my head. [ood prices are high everywhere. But 
there is no actual want of food in either Holland, Belgium, 
France, or Switzerland. In Germany there is. The rate of 
exchange is so abnormal as to render the purchase of ade- 
quate quantities of food out of the question. German trade 
is handicapped, the German economic situation is desperate, 
the German industrial population is suffering from malnutri- 
tion. This is the punishment provided deliberately by the 
Treaty of Versailles. We are responsible with our allies for 
this policy. I am not proud of it because, quite apart from 
humanitarian considerations, I think it produces a disturb- 
ing and desolating international situation. There is no sort 
of comparison between devastated areas and an underfed 
and diseased population. The former is a misfortune which 
can be restored in a comparatively short time by labor and 
effort; the latter is a peril which undermines the national 
life and sows seeds of demoralizing weakness for future 
generations.—Yours, &c., 





Tue Writer or THE NOTES. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF ITALY. 

Sir,—Mr. Herron, in his article on the “ Renaissance ”’ 
of Italy, published in your last issue, mentions Francis of 
Assisi as one of the great figures who is no longer a mere 
name to the, Italian people. The Italians are a byword in 
Kurope for their atrocious treatment of their domestic 
animals ; they have emptied Italy of its songbirds in their 
passion for eating their flesh; they are destroying the 
swallows and martins of England by stretching electric wires 
across the Mediterranean to catch them on their migration, 
and in their relations with animals they have the reputation 
of being the cruellest people in Europe. Was Mr. Herron 
aware of this when he wrote the name of Francis of Assisi, 
and, if so, does he mean that the Italian people are civilizing 
themselves in this respect as well as in others ?—Yours, &c., 

A. JENNINGS. 
Pera, Fellows Road, Farnborough, Hants. 
August 30th, 1920. 


AN AMNESTY FOR DESERTERS. 

Sir,—It is announced to-day that Australian soldiers 
absent for three months before July 21st are discharged by 
order of the Governor-General. On inquiring at Australia 
House, 1 was informed that no proceedings of any kind for 
absence, desertion or otherwise, will be taken against such 
men, and they will be regarded for all purposes as free 
citizens. I hope this is true: it ought to be true. There 
should be a general amnesty not merely for Australians, but 
for the hundreds, if not thousands, of men who have been 
in the British Army either as volunteers or conscripts, and 
now, because they are technically deserters, are afraid to 
return to their homes. 

My own experiences of the Army have caused me to 
hear of many such cases, and it is only fair to say that in 
every instance on which I have been able to put forward 
anything like a reasonable excuse for a soldier's absence, 
the case has been promptly and leniently dealt with by the 
authority in supreme charge of such matters at Whitehall. 
But the point I would urge now is, that instead of these 
matters being left for individual consideration in special 
cases, the whole list should be wiped off the slate. 

At present these men are outlaws and fugitives: they 
co in continual fear of arrest, their families are kept in 
anxiety, and sometimes more serious evils arise—Yours, &c., 

J. Scorr Duckers. 

August 28th, 1920. 

LINCOLN AND THEISM. 

Sir,—In the issue of THE Nation of August 21st, the 
article on America closed with the following words :—“ That 
this nation,’’ said the greatest American, in the supreme 
classic of American eloquence, “ that this nation, under God, 
might have a rebirth of freedom... .”’ 

Now Abraham Lincoln was a Freethinker, and in his 
famous Gettysburg speech he made no reference to the Deity. 
It was only long afterwards, when printed in text-books for 
the edification of every child attending the American State 
schools, that the words ‘“‘ under God ’’ were inserted in italics. 
The original speech was free from any such allusion; that it 
should have been thus tampered with, eloquently demon- 
strates the unscrupulousness of pious persons. 

Lincoln never hid his heterodoxy during his life, but one 
rarely hears it mentioned now. According to the “ Free 
thinker’’ an officious friend destroyed a heretical work 
written by the great statesman at the age of twenty-six, on 
the ground that it might ruin his career. But Lincoln him- 
self had no fear of religious bigotry, and when “ denounced 
by his political opponents as an atheist, even though it was 
probably an exaggeration, yet did he proudly refuse to deny 
the charge, telling Herndon, his law partner, that he would 
die first.’,—Yours, &c., FRANCES PREWETT. 

“ Runton,’’ 12, Park Hill, Carshalton. 

August 8th, 1920. 


SOCIALISTS AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Srr,—In the past, Socialists of all creeds and nation- 
alities have spoken and written idealistically upon Inter- 
nationalism, pointing out its enormous advantages for the 
progress and preservation of civilization. They have con- 
demned war, and demanded disarmament; they have 





bewailed the exploitation policy of gigantic trusts; they 
have pleaded for the establishment of one Great Inter- 
national Brotherhood. They have also shown us how 
Independent Nationalism, and the Balance of Power theory, 
have been the only obstacles in the way of reorganizing the 
world upon a basis of permanent peace. Yet, when the 
machinery, imperfect though it may be, for the accomplish- 
ment of all their ideals is created, they as a united body 
refuse to work it! 

The League of Nations, with its flexible constitution, is 
capable of doing more for the emancipation and protection 
of the proletariat than a hundred revolutions of the 
Bolshevik type. Cynics tell us that the League is a dream, 
and must surely fail; the cunning see in it a trap; whilst 
the extremists dismiss it by saying it does not go far enough. 
But surely the wisdom of the Socialist leaders throughout 
the world is not going to miss this golden opportunity! 
The weight of organized and unorganized Socialistic opinion 
alone would be sufficient to ensure its success, to prevent 
its being converted into a trap, and to evolve from it, in the 
future, that perfectly balanced, international machine we all 
so earnestly desire. Socialists, get busy, and use your 
organization for the purpose for which it was created.— 
Yours, &c., Tom GIBson. 

St. Dunstan’s. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 
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Amount already acknowledged in Tue Nation 1,463 6 8 
Fr. W. ” ei _ beg 5 ee 25 0 0 
Miss de Maupas (2nd Donation) ... wi 110 0 
C. H. B. we ‘3 a bs ais 1060 
£1,490 16 8 


LEIPZIG APPEAL. 

We are asked to state that subscriptions for Miss 
Hobhouse’s Appeal for the children of Leipzig should be 
addressed to the Treasurer, Dr. Schonfeld’s Leipzig Feeding 
Account, London Joint City & Midland Bank, 5, Princes 
Street, E.C. 





Poetrp. 


DREAM. 
THERE is a fountain in a wood 
Where wavering lies a moon ; 
It plays to the slowly falling leaves 
A melancholy tune. 


The peach tree leans upon a wall 
Of gold and ivory: 

The peacock spreads his tail ; the leaves 
Fall silently. 


There, amid silken sounds and wine 
And music idly broken, 

The drowsy god observes his world 
With no word spoken. 


Arcturus, rise! Orion, fall! 
. The white-winged stars obey. 
Or else, he greets his fellow god, 
And there in the dusk they play 


A game of chess with stars for pawns 
And a silver moon for queen: 
Immeasurable as clouds above 
A chessboard world they lean, 


And thrust their hands amid their beards, 
And utter words profound 

That shake the star-swung firmament 
With a fateful sound... . 


The peach tree leans upon a wall 
Of gold and ivory: 
The peacock spreads his tail; the leaves 
Fall silently. 
CowraD AIKEN. 
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Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“A Song of Life, and Other Poems.’”” By W. H. Davies. 
(Fifield. 5s.) 
“Green Apple Harvest.’’ A Novel. By Sheila Kaye Smith. 
(Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
“The Outline of History.”’ By H. G. Wells. Readers’ Edition. 
(Cassell. 21s.) 
4 * + 


I HAVE been puzzled to account for the eclipse of 
Edward Jesse of the “Gleanings” as a literary force. 
Various people of whose learning in letters I stand in awe 
imagine me to be referring intimately to the illustrious 
inventor of the ‘‘ three acres and a cow” epigram. Edward 
Jesse, I say, the disciple of Gilbert White, who flourished in 
the first half of last century, was Surveyor of His Majesty’s 
Parks and a valuable authority on Hampton Court, wrote 
the ‘‘ Gleanings ” in three parts in 1832, 1834, and 1835 in a 
series of letters to his daughters, published a portion of 
White’s MSS. in the second volume, wrote a number of other 
works on country life, and makes you a happy man to read 
him. Perhaps literary folk are all too urbanized and busy 
with one another’s works to keep an eye for the literary 
landscape, but Jesse, who kept the ball of White’s epistolary 
tradition rolling (the Natural History letters of the 
“ Spectator ’’ still keep it going) and was a writer of singular 
beauty of character, grace of style, and interest of material, 
deserves better of us. 


* * * 


THERE is possibly another reason why this lovable old 
author finds himself so scurvily abandoned in the sixpenny 
boxes of the Charing Cross Road. He was one of the first 
of the literary “ humanitarians,” deriving the latent spirit 
of the new teaching from White and handing it on in a more 
definite and enlightened form. In “Scenes and Tales of 
Country Life’’ he quotes Donne’s: “ Nature was God’s 
apprentice, to learn in the first seven days, and now is his 
foreman; and works next under him,” and in the second 
volume of the “ Gleanings” Montaigne’s saying that ‘ few 
people take pleasure in seeing animals happy and playing 
together, whilst almost everyone excites them to lacerate and 
worry each other.’”’ The first and last object of all his books 
was to lessen the miseries of brutes, caused, as he says, 
“more from thoughtlessness than from absolute cruelty ” 
(Jesse could not be cruel even to the cruel), by ‘ portraying 
the character of animals in its proper light.’ In one charm- 
ing passage he says :— 

“In surveying the works of nature, in admiring their 
beauty, their order, their seasons, and the thousand 
attractions they possess, I sometimes think that the divine 
Author of our religion viewed them with corresponding 
feelings; and this reflection always affords me pleasure.”’ 

This temper is the inspiration of the whole of Jesse’s work. 
“It is impossible,” he says, “ to view the cheerfulness and 
happiness of animals without pleasure,” and “ it is astonish- 
ing how much man might do to lessen the misery of those 
creatures which are either given to him for food, or use, and 
for adding to his pleasure, if he was so disposed.’ He opens 
a letter in the first volume of the “ Gleanings ” with :— 

‘* A lover of natural history cannot, I think, be a bad 
man, as the very study of it tends to promote a calmness 
and serenity of mind favorable to the reception of grateful 
and holy thoughts of the great and good Parent of the 
universe. He cannot be a cruel man, because he will 
be unwilling wantonly to destroy even an insect, when he 
perceives how exquisitely each of them is contrived and 


how curiously it is made for the station it is destined to 
fill in the animal world.”’ 


* * * 


Ir might be thought that this reverence for and delight 
in natural life was a legacy of the lake poets. I was only 
able to find one reference in Jesse’s books to Wordsworth. 
Speaking of a pair of robins who built in a hole through 
the mainmast of the “ Victory ” which had been removed 
to Bushey House, he adds: “ If that delightful poet of the 





lakes, Mr. Wordsworth, should ever condescend to read this 
little anecdote, it might supply him with no bad subject for 
one of his charming sonnets ’’—to my mind, a positive indica- 
tion that Jesse owed nothing whatever to Wordsworth. The 
feeling which prompted him to protest even against “ the 
barbarous and unnecessary custom” of shooting off the 
young rooks—a protest rarely if ever heard, even to-day— 
was partly purely individual, the natural expression of a 
rare sensibility, partly the prophetic first-fruits of a new 
sympathy animating the world, but partly the results of 
intimate knowledge, stimulated by his familiarity with 
White's letters. I must pause upon this, for one of the 
reasons for the contempt in which a great deal of modern 
literary and scientific thought holds “ humanitarianism ” is 
its lack of contact with knowledge. What Darwin called 
“the latest moral acquisition of the human race,” the 
sympathy for life beyond the human frontiers, is of the soul 

which needs the body for appropriate utterance. It is, of 
course, one of the evidences of progress in and through 
evolution, since it is a spiritual possession utterly unknown 
to the past history of humanity. But it is noteworthy that 
Jesse learned to recognize the soul through his knowledge 
of the body, and that with him there is none of that dis- 
harmony and separation between knowledge and love which 


is one of the most obvious and disturbing facts about modern 
tendencies. 


* * * 


For Jesse’s books are filled with material about the 
affections, sagacity, and joyousness of animal life (in his per- 
ception of the latter Mr. Hudson is his nearest modern 
brother), compiled either from his own observation or the 
records of friends and correspondents. He may, indeed, be 
called the first living man to have been impressed by the 
atopy) of living creatures and his work presents a mass of 
examples of it, not at all triyial or occasional, and many of 
them of scientific value. As an observer I should certainly 
rate him higher than White, whose genius of field observa- 
tion he fully inherited and greatly extended. He made a few 
mistakes, of course—he spends pages and pages of the 
‘Gleanings ’’ discoursing of the spawning of eels, those tre- 
mendous travellers of the globe whose nuptial chambers are 
below the thousand-fathom line, and he committed the sur- 
prising blunder of assuming that owls suck their prey—but, 
on the whole he is one of Nature’s savants as well as her 
gentlemen. And the more he knew, the more fond he grew, 
or, as we should put it, the more knowledge he acquired, 
the worse crank he became. How full of contrivance is God! 
he wrote, how fertile in expedients ! :— 

“At work everywhere—everywhere, too, with equal 
diligence ; leaving nothing incomplete—finishing the hinge 
in the wing of an insect as perfectly as if it were all He 
had to do—unconfounded by the multiplicity of objects, 
undistracted by their dispersion, unwearied by their 
incessant demands upon Him, fresn as on that day when 


the morning stars first sang together, and all nature 
shouted for joy.”’ 


* * * 


Swa Lows, wrote Jesse, were emblems of the “ hilarity ”’ 
of nature, and if what he saw affected his character to such 
benignity, we can understand how the view of an ensanguined 
gladitorial show, which supplanted his, perverted the better 
feelings of later generations. We need no command, alas! to 
go thou and do likewise. Our poetry and our literature 
to-day are so ignorant of any but urban life that it has needed 
other fields of thought to bring us back to sanity. The more 
hideous the idol to the savage, the truer an oracle of divine 
wisdom. But the vision of St. Hubert which Edward Jesse 
described is not lost to the world nor the dust one blows from 
his books on the stalls the symbol of a vanished philosophy. 
Men of a fuller wisdom will enjoy this generous and gracious, 
if not powerful mind, whose modesty so unfairly accom- 
panies the silver of his work, and will read the words of the 
poet of which his work is so largely a paraphrase with 
nought but pleasant memories of him. 

‘*Qualis populea moerens pholomela sub umbra 

Amissos qua#ritur foetus; quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit; at illa 


Flet nectem, ramoque sedens, miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et maestis late loca quaestibus implet.”’ 


H. J. M. 
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Reviews. 


A PHILOSOPHER OF COMMON SENSE. 


‘Little Essays drawn from the Writings of George 
Santayana.” By LoGaN PgARSALL SmitH. (Constable. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


\ pHiLosopHeR who tells us that philosophers are usually 
apologists for some parti pris “ absorbed in defending some 
vested illusion or some eloquent plea,’ and a metaphysician 
who describes metaphysics as * the love affairs of the under- 
has surely done his best to disarm the harsher 
modes of criticism. “ A system,” we are told, “ covering 
infinite possibilities that neither our experience can pre- 
judge 


standing,” 


must be a work of imagination and a piece of human 
soliloquy.’’ It cannot in any case be “true.’’ And yet Mr. 
Pearsall Smith claims to find in Mr. Santayana’s writings, 
as set forth here by representative passages, ‘a definite 
philosophy, a rational conception of the world and man’s 
allotted place in it,’ with a unity of interest and an import- 
ance beyond that supplied by any mere “ adventures of the 
soul.’’ Now we agree that detinite philosophy may exist with- 
out “asystem.’’ The late William James, whose thought ran 
tolerably close to that of Mr. Santayana, his pupil, friend, 
and colleague, was an example of one who systematically 
repudiated a system, content to find “a multiverse’? whose 
pieces or several patterns did not neatly fit together. Mr. 
Santayana does not appear to carry his protest against a 
universe quite so far. But he is equally modest in his claims 
for reason as a lamp illuminating Nature and showing up 
reality. 

Perhaps the best approach towards an appreciation of his 
general position in philosophy is got by the juxtaposition of 
Nature and Reason, and a consideration of the sort of 
reality they respectively contain. Mr. Santayana is almost 
savage in his repudiation of the futility of transcenden- 
talism, or of any other ism which throws reality entirely 
on one side of the fence. ‘‘ Psychic events have no links save 
through their organs and their objects: the function of the 
material world is, indeed, precisely to supply their linkage.” 
There follows a somewhat cryptic saying to the effect that 
‘matter is the pervasive cause of the distribution of mind, 
and mind the pervasive cause of the discovery and value of 
matter.” In other words, ordered knowledge and values, 
alike for feeling, thought, and action, are imposed by the 
mind upon a relatively brute body of concrete sense experi- 
ence. But Nature, or physical phenomena, is not a mere 
chaotic flow; it has a certain order and tendency. Indeed, 
man, coming within that order and using his mind, discovers 
and selects for his purposes, with the eye of an artist or a 
hunter, what is relevant, intellectually as physically, to his 
needs. And so he builds for his private provisional purposes 
something of a cosmos. ‘ Matter is a reality to the practical 
intellect because it is a necessary and ideal term in the 
mastery of experience.” 

But it is not easy for the reader to be sure of his 
steps in the delicate maze of subtleties which are spread over 
Mr. Santayana’s pages. For he cannot apply the customary 
tests of consistency to a philosophy which disclaims “a 
system,” or of logic to an exposition which eschews all 
chains of argument. Very seldom do we find sequences of 
reasoning, with the ordinary hooks and eyes. Mr. San- 
tayana’s essays are almost as free from conjunctions as 
Emerson’s. Indeed, their structure has much in common 
with his, each sentence standing on its own legs and contain- 
ing its separate appeal to the understanding or emotion. 
Their connection is underground, a welling up of thoughts 
from a deep common fount. It is the philosophy of the seer 
rather than of the logician, and it has all the attractiveness 
of the revelation. This, indeed, is its high value as philo- 
sophy. For the logician always runs after a completeness 
and an absoluteness which, in the nature of the case, are 
unattainable, and can only thrive by successful fallacy. Mr. 
Santayana, therefore, does right in ranging himself with the 
poet rather than with the professional philosopher, and in 
teliing what he sees to be the truth in pieces instead of 
trying to pile up syllogisms to heaven. 

This does not imply a reckless disregard of logic. On 











the contrary, these essays abound in sharp and subtle dis- 
tinctions in meaning and value of terms. But always there 
is the quality of vision. Yet Mr. Santayana is no visionary. 
He keeps his foot firmly upon an earth which is more nearly 
the earth of Dr. Johnson than of Bishop Berkeley. Primarily 
concerned with the life of reason and with the values which 
the mind of man attributes to things, he does not allow 
himself to be swept off his legs into any spiritual ecstasy. 
He remains a clear-eyed spectator and critic of life, a sceptic, 
though by no means a cold and cheerless one. It is impos- 
sible to define his intellectual attitude with assurance or 
precision, for one feels that the uniqueness of personality 
plays so large a part in the values that he gives. Sometimes 
one finds particular qualities which are held to be those of 
the Latin race and culture. It may seem that only a Latin 
would write “To understand oneself is the classic form of 
consolation: to elude oneself is the romantic.” 

But it would be wrong to ignore the striking merits of 
these essays, outside the major issues of philosophy. His 
power of sympathetic interpretation is turned upon art, 
poetry, religion, literature, and politics, with equal fertility. 
His discriminative treatment of Christianity, its Pagan nutri- 
ment, the warm humanity of the Catholic tradition, and the 
wide gulf which severs it from the distinctively Teutonic 
Protestantism, deserves close study for its subtle if untenable 
psychology. Of the Unhappiness of Artists he writes :— 

“If artists and poets are unhappy, it is, after all, 
because happiness does not interest them. They cannot 
seriously pursue it, because its components are not com- 
ponents of beauty, and being in love with beauty, they 
neglect and despise those uneesthetic social virtues in the 
operation of which happiness is found,.”’ 

Or, again, take this passage from an essay on Comrade- 
ship: 

‘* Friends are generally of the same sex, for when men 
and women agree, it is only in their conclusions ; their reasons 
are always different. So that while intellectual harmony 
between men and women is easily possible, its delightful 
and magic quality lies precisely in the fact that it does not 
arise from mutual understanding, but is a conspiracy of 
alien essences and a kissing, as it were, in the dark.’’ 
Everywhere we dip we bring up bright apergus, often in 

a brilliant setting, a perpetual testimony to the richness and 
wonder of life. Mr. Santayana stands for faith in Nature: 
* Faith in the supernatural is a desperate wager made by 
man at the lowest ebb of his fortunes ”—a saying which 
many at the present moment who are casting covetous eyes 
upon short cuts to communion with “ another world ” would 
do well to take to heart. On politics in the shallow sense 
our philosopher expends no words. There is this of 
Patriotism: “It is right to prefer our own country to all 
others, because we are children and citizens before we can 
be travellers or philosophers.’’ And this of War: “ It is war 
that wastes a nation’s wealth, chokes its industries, kills its 
flower, narrows its sympathies, condemns it to be governed 
by adventurers, and leaves the puny, deformed, and unmanly 
to breed the next generation.” 

Conformably with his own theory of the limitations cf 
system, Mr. Santayana does for modern thoughtful men and 
women the greatest service a philosopher can do, in stirring 
the waters of life and showing us the wonders of the deep. 
Since Mr. Pearsall Smith has had the personal assistance of 
Mr. Santayana in the selection and arrangement of these 
samples from his larger writings, they may be taken as 
justly representative of the most brilliant of modern 
intuitionists. But lest this epithet should be deemed unduly 
disparaging to the artistic sense of order brought to bear 
upon his thinking, we will end by quoting a passage which 
better than any other links up the salient points of his 
intellectual position :— 

“Nature is not a product of the mind, but, on the 
contrary, there is an external world, ages prior to any idea 
of it, which the mind recognizes and feeds upon. ‘There 
is a steady human nature within us, which our moods and 
passions may wrong but cannot annul. There is no cate- 
gorical imperative but only the operation of instinets and 
interests more or less subject to discipline and mutual 
adjustment. Our whole life is a compromise, an incipient 
loose harmony between the passions of the soul and the 
forces of nature, forces which likewise generate and protect 
the soul of other creatures, endowing them with powers of 
expression and self-assertion comparable with our own, and 
with aims no less sweet and worthy in their own eyes; so 
that the quick and honest mind cannot but practise courtesy 
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in the universe, exercising its will without vehemence or 
forced assurance, judging with serenity, and in everything 
discarding the word absolute as the most false and the most 
odious of words.”’ 


A Montaigne of the twentieth century ? 





FOR COMING STATESMEN. 


‘International Politics.” By C. DELISLE BURNS. (Methuen. 
6s. net.) 


Lorp Hvucu Cercit once told the House of Commons that he 
would rather trust a child with an aeroplane than the Labor 
Party with foreign affairs. Considering the state of our 
country in regard to foreign affairs during the last six years, 
we cannot be too grateful to Providence for having spared so 
many members of our aristocracy to guide and guard us in 
this respect. For it is terrible to reflect what a mess we 
should now be in if our foreign relations had been directed 
by commonplace working men. But we can hardly expect 
Providence to remain so benevolent for ever. There may 
come a time when, for want of suitable aristocrats, or because 
many people are misguided enough to distrust their leading, 
men and women of quite ordinary blood will be compelled to 
undertake the task for which noble birth particularly 
qualifies. Then they will turn to a book like this, as a child 
who must navigate an aeroplane will seek instruction first. 
They will find no better guide. 

It belongs to the excellent “ Library of Social Studies ” 
edited by Mr. G. D. H. Cole. The title shows that, as the author 
explains, the theme is much wider than what is generally 
meant by the phrase “ foreign politics,” which is limited to 
the dealings of one nation with others, usually for its own 
advantage, and often implies little more in practice than the 
knowledge of a few foreign languages and a few foreign 
countries. International politics implies the study of the 
mutual relation of the various countries to each other, the 
mutual services, the causes of hostility, the dangers of 
oppression, and the possible means of securing international 
justice and agreement. With a great wealth of knowledge, 
supported by copious references to his authorities, Mr. Burns 
traces the development of international relations for the last 
few centuries, the growth and meaning of the “ Great 
Powers ’’ (the Big Four or Big Five as they stand to-day), 
the differences of “ Culture ” (language, education, religion, 
and the customs of civilization) which keep nations separate, 
the relation of the Powers to weaker and undeveloped States 
or tribes, the meaning and methods of international trade, 
the advantages and dangers of diplomacy, and many other 
subjects of necessary interest to all who look beyond the 
parish or the sea. 

Mr. Burns does not belong to the school which regards 
history as a mere record of successive events. “If it is that,” 
he says, “it has neither meaning nor value ” :— 

“It is useless to know that one event followed another, 
unless there is some change to be seen as the years pass 
in the ideas, customs, and conscious practices of men; 
but whereas in the political history of any civilized race 
there is a growth of legislative and judicial systems, new 
administrative methods, and changed habits, so that men, 
for example, no longer walk the streets armed, in inter- 
national politics, on the contrary, the methods of savage 
cunning are still to be found; and the greatest change 
seems to be the mere increase in the instruments of force 
and fraud.’’ 

Such a passage shows that the writer is certainly no 
mere optimist, satisfied that time means progress. Even 
where his hopes are probably greatest, he remains cautious 
and perceives the dangers. After describing, in a specially 
interesting chapter, the differences of culture that hold 
nations apart, and the few forms of religion which possibly 
may tend to unite their followers in all lands (such as Islam, 
Judaism, and Roman Catholicism), he thus refers to the 
Possible unifying force of Labor :— 

“But now a cloud appears on the horizon, a new fact 
of importance, one which may lead to problems of the most 
fundamental character, disturbing the very basis of social 
custom. The distinction, long accepted as obvious, between 
social classes is now no longer accepted as desirable or 
inevitable. We are a long way from the more simple creeds 
of those who first cried ‘ Workers of the world, unite!’ 
although that ery may yet be used with political effect. 
It is not possible to suppose that the workers of the world 








will disregard their national, racial, or religious differences : 
they will not adopt in every land a single comprehensive 
policy nor establish a single world-administration. ‘“Never- 
theless, in every industrial country it is beginning to be 
perceived that there is a definite and characteristic ‘ Labor ’ 
outlook which is not expressed in the structure of the 

States nor in their diplomacy.” 

Such a passage, in spite of its qualifying moderation, 
must make Lord Hugh Cecil uncomfortable. Still more dis- 
turbing would he find the chapter upon ‘ Diplomacy.” 
After tracing the history of modern diplomacy, and showing 
the class of men which it naturally employs (‘ good temper, 
good health, and good looks” were the first qualifications 
desired by one great authority, and Lord Derby would 
pass fairly well in them), the writer goes on to trace the 
connection between diplomacy and war :— 

“‘ Armaments,” he says, ‘‘exist largely from habit 
and the atavistic tastes of certain persons in every State. 
Habit makes the gentleman of to-day model himself on the 
knight of the middle ages, it makes arms appear the true 
profession of kings and the highest service of the State. 
It makes State functions appear primarily as military 
displays. 

“On the hypothesis that a great war is inevitable as 
soon as the peoples have somewhat forgotten the last, it 
is reasonable that preparations should be made, and there- 
fore that money should be expended increasingly on 
armaments, and youth more and more absorbed in 
unproductive military training. These preparations make 
the great war still more inevitable, and so, by an ever- 
increasing momentum, the human race moves in the 
precarious equipoise of the Balance of Power towards ite 
attainment of the status and the policy of the anthropoid 
apes. It is distant fate, which has no terrors for the 
inhabitants of the drawing room or the slum kitchen; but 
meantime the policy of the Balance reduces every day the 
available amount of leisure and consumable commodities; 
it degrades the machinery of government and obstructs the 
growth of individual freedom; and all this is not desired 
‘by the majority of men although they are easily persuaded 
that it is inevitable.”’ 

There is always a temptation to quote from a book 
written with such thoughtful care and knowledge. One would 
like especially to quote from the chapter called 
“Undeveloped Countries,’ with its summaries of the 
exploitation of Africa and South America by the agents of 
rubber companies and Governments that fatten on 
slave-grown cocoa. These summaries naturally touch upon 
the history of torture and oppression in the Congo, Angola, 
and the Putumayo, and it is a lamentabie truth that the war, 
among all its other horrors, has also prevented information 
coming from those regions, and that in one, at all events— 
the great African region of Angola—it has restored the 
abomination almost to its former horror. One would also 
like to quote from the very carefully elaborated chapter upon 
“ International Trade,’ so full of information for the 
exposure of fashionable fallacies. But we must be content 
with saying once more that, if anyone in the Labor Party, 
or in any other party, willing to shake off the slough of 
obsolete tradition, really wishes to study international 
politics under aspects widely ignored, here is his chance of 
an excellent guide. 





THE NEXT WAR. 


“The Shibboleths of Tuberculosis.” By Marcus PATERSO 
M.D. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Paterson, who is the Medical Superintendent of the 
Brompton Hospital Sanatorium at Frimley, has had excep- 
tional experience of the matter of which he treats. And. 
among the members of his profession, where superstition 
reigns and dogmas flourish almost as vigorously as among 
the general population, the present book will do good. 
Among doctors and the public alike, obsolete conceptions of 
the nature of consumption are still general. Consequently, 
the treatment of this, perhaps the greatest scourge of civiliza- 
tion, is utterly unsatisfactory. When it is borne in mind that 
the Germans in the late war, devoting all their great know- 
ledge and resources to the killing of men, succeeded in 
accounting each year for only as many lives as tuberculosis 
destroys in two and a half years in peace time, the magnitude 
and importance of this inhuman enemy must be realized. 
The main purpose of Dr. Paterson’s book is to show how 
partial, how futile and ineffective, are most of the measures 
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on which the medical profession and the responsible public 
authorities rely for combating the disease. We clamor for 
the sterilization of milk, whilst leaving the equally dangerous 
butter and cheese made from it free to do their worst ; 
because consumption leads to wasting of the tissues, we try, 
by cod-liver oil and excessive feeding, to fatten the patients, 
even though we thereby make them less healthy, less active, 
and consequently less able to combat the disease. Because 
foul air favors the development of tuberculosis, we jump to 
the conclusion that pure air is a specific remedy ; which is 
much as if, finding that contaminated water may cause enteric 
fever, we assumed that pure water would cure it. In the 
course of his book, Dr. Paterson deals with one shibboleth 
after another, showing them for the fallacies they are. The 
positive or constructive side of the book is devoted to an 
advocacy of the method of auto-inoculation, brought about by 
carefully graduated labor or exercise under skilled medical 
supervision. Just as in diseases of the heart, Mackenzie, 
Lewis, and others have shown that prognosis and treatment 
should be based, not on stethoscopic signs, but on the patient’s 


ability to effect automatic compensation for the physical 
lesion, so, with tuberculosis, Dr. Paterson argues that it is 


not so much the extent of the physical lesion which counts, 
as the patient's natural power of balancing or overcoming 
the activity of the tubercle bacillus and its products. 

It has long been known that a very large number of men, 
women, and children—possibly the majority—have suffered 


from, and recovered from, tuberculosis without their being 
aware of having suffered from it. This fact is most 
significant, for it shows that, without the application 
of any specific external remedy. it is possible for 
nature to resist and vanquish the disease. Clearly, 
therefore, the intelligent line of research consists in a 
study of those natural elements within the body of man 


which enable so many of us to put up an effective fight ; and, 
having ascertained them, to foster them and to strengthen 
them. 

Many diseases are of such a nature, and tuberculosis is 
one of them, that their invasion of the human body leads to 
the automatic production of substances opposed to their pro- 
gress. When recovery takes place, it means that the auto- 
matically produced substances have proved the stronger. And 
it is on this fact that the practice of vaccination and that of 
inoculation are based. Carefully graduated doses of a 
particular disease are given, and by the anti-bodies which are 
thus provoked into existence the resisting power of the body 
to that disease is increased. Such, roughly, is the idea at the 
back of the tuberculin treatment. The method of treatment 
by auto-inoculation is somewhat similar, but the gradation of 
the doses is regulated, not by mathematical calculations, but 
by observation of the patient’s own symptoms. It is, of 
course, only applicable to individuals whose bodies have 
definitely been invaded by the tubercle bacillus. It is found 
that, when acute symptoms manifest themselves, complete 
immobilization of the patient tends to the slowing down of the 
disease’s progress, whereas exercise of a varying degree of 
severity tends to increase its activity. 

It is by the careful alternation of skilfully graduated work 
and immobilization that the volume of anti-bodies, and con- 


sequently the resisting power of the patient, is steadily 
increased. The results obtained at Frimley and similarly 
conducted institutions demonstrate the soundness of this 


practice, and of the doctrine on which it is based. 

Dr. Paterson's book is concerned with tubercular disease 
after it has manifested itself; and, therefore, it is perhaps 
scarcely just to complain of the absence of all reference to 
its causation. But, to the layman, at any rate, this aspect is 
much the most important. And it would appear that if the 
problem of causation were seriously tackled, that of treatment 
would become relatively unimportant. It seems certain that 
in the present state of our knowledge ten times more lives 
could be saved by possible preventive measures than by the 
wisest and most skilful treatment after the event. The 
significant facts are these. The death-rate from pulmonary 
tuberculosis is from 50 to 100 per cent. higher in county 
boroughs than in rural districts. The death-rate in districts 
with a large proportion of back-to-back houses is double that 
in districts where back-to-back houses are few. A recent 
investigation into the incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
Edinburgh showed that, in houses of four or more rooms, 


| 


about one individual in every thousand was affected by that 
disease; in houses of three rooms, 2°7. per thousand were 
affected ; in two-roomed houses, 4°8; and in one-roomed 
tenements, 7°4 suffered from the disease. Similar investiga- 
tions at Greenock and Glasgow told the same tale. 

It is agreed that there is urgent necessity for the build- 
ing of a million new houses in England. Clearly, it is of the 
utmost importance that we should think carefully of where 
best to build them. It would be little short of imbecile. 
to build our new houses as appendages to our swollen and 
suppurating cities. 

We have the first good chance, since the industrial 
revolution, of diverting our social development to saner and 
more wholesome ways. The industrial village and the so- 
called garden city are the social units we should adopt ; and 
the collective spirit and collective wealth of the nation 
should be employed in promoting them. National industries 
are not static things. If sound, and properly fostered, they 
soon develop. 

Except where temporary expediency presents an over- 
whelming case, it should be illegal to add a single house, or 
to start a single new workshop or factory, in any English 
town with more than fifty thousand inhabitants. The current 
of English life must be restored to its channels of mental and 
physical health ; and the great city, with its one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants per acre, must be relieved by the diversion 
of its surplus. 


H. R. 





BLACK MARIGOLDS. 


“ Black Marigolds: Being a Rendering into English of 
the ‘Panchasika of Chauras.'” By E. Powys MATHERs. 
(Blackwell. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Tue “ Panchasika of Chauras ” 
“Tt was a squire of low degree, 

And he loved the King’s daughter of Hungarie ’’— 
And if the squire be a man 
ending will be the ending of all fairy tales— 
European fairy tales, that is; in the East, one is 
never sure—they two will live happy ever after. But if the 
lover be a poet, the issue is also certain: what but the heads- 
man’s block could be the end of Chastelard? It is as though 


is a good dream come true. 


of his hands, the 


to be at once a poet and a lover is enough for any man. ‘“ God 
Himeelf has no pity for a lyric poet.” 

So, when Mr. Mathers broaches his brief intro- 
duction by saying that “ Nineteen hundred years ago 


; Chauras, a young Brahman poet, lived at the Court 
of King Sundava in Kanchinpur and loved Vidya, the King’s 
daughter,” the end is known from the beginning. Moreover, 
the translator has summed it on his title-page in a fragment 
of prose from Azeddine El Mocadecci, prose so flawless that 
it fills the mouths of his reviewers with dust: “ And some- 
times we look to the end of the tale that there should be 
marriage feasts, and find only, as it were, black marigolds 
and a silence.” After that, there is “ namore togeyn’”’: only 
to hold one’s peace and listen to the song sung out of that 
silence, from the prison walls where Chauras waited for 
death. 

The historians say that it was not Chauras who wrote 
or that if he did, it was not written the night before he 
died. Even so they took from us the song that Coeur de Lion 
heard in his dungeon, and answering, found ransom and the 
free air at last. Raleigh’s song went with it; and 
‘** Stone walls do not a prison make ” 
will soon have been written in enlargement, with Lovelace 
in the arms of Althea. All that is left us will soon be 
‘**Out of the love I bare thee 


Gave I my life ’— 
the fragment that all but shatters the prettiness of “II 
Trovatore” with a passion too great for it to bear, and 


“Sir Peter Harpdon’s End’’: these, because they are purely 
literary. Yet, after all, that these things should happen 
in the eternity of letters is more important than that they 
should have happened in the base-court of historical time : 
and this is the final answer to the discrediting of the sincerity 
of the “ Panchasika.”” Whether or not it was written on the 
night before the guards came for Chauras at dawn matters 
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not at all, so long as someone should once havé written, and 
another worthily translated, stanzas such as this :— 
‘‘ Even now 
Only one dawn shall rise for me. The stars 
Revolve to-morrow night, and I not iheed. 
One brief cold watch beside an empty ‘heart 
And that is all. This night she rests not well. 
Oh, sleep: for there is weariness for all the world, 
Except for the death-lighted heart of me.” 
The poem is “death-lighted.” It is this that transfigures 
its fiercest heat of passion, though—and this is a strange 
thing in Eastern verse—that very passion is its own sublima- 
tion. The frenzy of poems such as “ Black Hair” and 
“ Lovers’ Jealousy,” lately translated by Mr. Mathers from 
the Afghan, have a sort of airless heat, like the breath from 
an open oven. 
‘* My lady is perfect, and transfigureth 
All sin and sorrow and death... 
Then Fear said, I am Pity that wae dead, 
And Shame said, I am Sorrow comforted, 
And Lust said, I am Love.” 
So it is always, where Jove means the recognition of the 
person; and Chauras’s madness is transfigured by his 
tenderness, by his “disjointed prayer for her small sake.” 
‘* Even now 
I marvel at the bravery of love. 
She whose two feet might be held in one hand. 
And all her body on a shield of the guards, 
Lashed like a gold panther taken in a pit, 
Tearfully valiant, when I, too, was taken. 
Bearding her blackbeard father in his wrath, 
Striking the soldiers with white impotent hands... . 


Even now 

They clatter her weakness through the two bazaars 
Who was so strong to love me. And small men 
That buy and sell for silver, being slaves, 

Crinkle the fat about their eyes: and yet 

No Prince of the Cities of the Sea has taken her, 
Leading to hie grim bed. Little lonely one, 

You clung to me as a garment clings: my girl.” 


All night Chauras remembers: 
artist's memory :— 


sometimes with the 


“Her great live eyes, the colorings of herself 
A clear perfection,” 


more often with the poignancy of the lover’s : — 
“O whitest so soft parchment where 
My poor divorcéd lips have written excellent 
Stanzas of kisses, and will write no more.”’ 
Other things, too, he remembers: “ the cool noise of waters in 
the spring” ; the orchard-straying in “ glass-colored starlight 
falling as thin as dew’; mornings when larks flew from the 
thyme, and children came to bathe in little streams. 
‘‘Now in my morning the weariness of death 
Sends me to sleep. Had I made coffins, 
I might have lived singing to three score.’’ 





TWO AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
‘The Happy Foreigner.” By En1p BAGNOLD. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
“In Quest of an Ideal.” By EomMonp Hotmes. (Cobden- 
Sanderson. fis. net ) 


’ 


To call “ The Happy Foreigner ” an autobiography is rather 
stretching the point, as the Polish statesman (to call up the 
ghost of Sam Weller) might have said when he outlined the 
national boundaries, and to identify Fanny, the automobile 
driver, stationed in various French districts after the war, 
with Miss Bagnold would be stretching it till it broke. 
Nevertheless “ The Happy Foreigner ” is autobiography of a 
sort—that is to say, it is obviously a chronicle of personal 
experiences fancy-dressed in a costume of fiction—like 
Benvenuto Cellini, except that Miss Bagnold’s object is to 
draw attention through herself to experience, while 
Benvenuto’s was to draw attention through experience to 
himself. At any rate, whether Miss Bagnold wrote a voyage 
round her room or an imaginary one round the moon, there 
is no fear of losing sight of so very individual a writer. One 
might say that the whole of her literary career has been a 
pitched battle between her personal and her individual self 
—a distinction by no means academic—between, in other 
words, her consciousnéss of herself and her consciousness of 
her subject. Should the latter ever achieve the mastery, 





Miss Bagnold need be in no fear that the former will lose 
by it, for the biblical injunction is the truest of art criticisms. 
But her battle is not yet over, and we are bound to say, in 
spite of the charm, grace, and distimction of “ The Happy 
Foreigner,” that the issué is still in doubt. Yet, though it is 
certainly not all Lombard Street to a china orange that her 
individuality will defeat and make a willing servant of her 
personality, yet we believe that critics who are neither 
seduced nor repelled by her tricksiness and modishness and 
affectations ought to discern in her expression a fulcrum of 
such solid and excellent material that they will risk a 
prophecy of Miss Bagnold’s future, concerned not with reputa- 
tion but with truth. 

There is no doubt that “ The Happy Foreigner ” is Miss 
Bagnold’s best book. It is rather slight; the love affair 
between Fanny and Julien a matter of impressions and 
shades rather than character, and the style of it all, like 
Miss Bagnold’s previous work, inclined to be frilly, wayward, 
and uncertain. But the book has a genuine felicity all its 
own, and abounds in sketches, phrases, and touches full of 
quality. Driving along a street “ filled with rows of lorries, 
touring cars, and ambulances, Fanny asks a soldier: “ Then 
this is a park?” ‘“ No, madame, it is a cemetery ’’; Verdun 
‘stood upright as by a miracle, a coarse lace of masomnty. 
... The town was poured ovér the slopes of the hill as 
though a titanic tipcart had let out its rubbish uppn the 
summit. Houses, shops, and churches, still upright, still 
formed Verdun, kept its shape intact, unwilling that it should 
fall to dust while these deadly skeletons could keep their 
feet . . . and here the face of a woman was unknown as the 
flying dragons of the world’s youth.” “ Over the side of the 
next mountain all Hans Andersen was stretched before them 
—tracts of little country, little wooden houses with pointed 
roofs, little hills covered with squares of different colored 
woods, and a blue river at the bottom of the valley, white 
with geese upon its banks "—one thing Miss Bagnold need 
never fear from her reader, indifference, lack of response. 
She has the quality of “ livingness’’ which many greater 
writers, deserving more of their readers, are fatally without. 
She is, indeed, as vivid as an evening primrose of a summer 
dusk, and with as natural and engaging a power of self- 
expression. The masculine, constructive, brooding, contain- 
ing mind she lacks, and we get little more from her impres- 
sions of post-war France than a sense of rather quaint, toylike 
futility, with very little tragedy or character or farsighted- 
ness. But in shedding a kind of subtle phosphorescence over 
her material Miss Bagnold has a unique way of her own. 

The contrast with Mr. Holmes’s book is theatrically 
abrupt. He is without a single natural qualification as a 
writer, and the sense of the toil of words sweated out of him 
in contorted effort is very oppressive to the reader. Yet it is 
notable that the same kind of dualism is apparent in him as 
in Miss Bagnold, and he is far and away at his best when he 
forgets the painful peregrinations of his soul in the objective 
chapters called “School Inspecting” and “ Humanism.” 
“In Quest of an Ideal’”’ is a description of the process by 
which Mr. Holmes achieved “that self-integration, the 
achievement of wholeness for myself, in my own being ” 
which was “ the central purpose of my days.’’ This absorbed 
preoccupation with his own ego, wholeheartedly serious and 
highminded as it is, is a heavy tax upon the reader, even 
when his way is lightened by such touches as “ I was by no 
means insensible to the charms of the other sex” and such 
lines as: ‘‘ God be praised that I stand at last Facing the 
enemy, rifle in hand,’ the result of the author’s ardor for 
the threatened Russian war of 1878. And one is apt to feel 
that Mr. Holmes’s voyage in search of an all-embracing 
religious philosophy was by river rather than by sea. 
Optimism is all very well, but it is apt to be tame unless it 
runs the gauntlet of a hard discipline, which, with Mr. 
Holmes, was principally ‘‘ dyspepsia,” while the suffering and 
tragedy of the world outside Mr. Holmes’s ego were supported 
with convenient ease’ of mind by the antidote of the 
“ doctrines of reincarnation and Karma.” Indeed, we cannot 
escape the impression that Mr. Holmes jogged along to his 
philosophy—sound and sane as it is—with more than a little 
spiritual complacency. Not that he does not say many true 
and excellent things, whatever be his manner of saying them. 
That the “quest of ideal truth is its own reward 
and its own goal and has nothing in common 
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with mental repose, but is rather the peace of the 
‘that still sojourn and still move onward,’ ” 
that so much of modern knowledge and achievement are vain 
because of their “ failure to relate them to the meaning and 
purpose of the whole,’ and that the “ essence of religion is 
disinterested devotion,” a “ sense of obligation to the Whole ” 
do badly need saying nowadays. Our quarrel is not, iftdeed, 
with any of Mr. Holmes’s conclusions, whose truth and 
breadth are their own guarantee, but with the difficulties of 
our journey towards them in his company and the ease of 
his own—in other words, with the prosiness and heaviness of 
the writing, and the too secure narrowness of the vision. 
Mr. Holmes seems to reach his end without any real 
exploration of the world. 


stars 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Bolshevik Theory.” By R. W. Postcare. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue word Bolshevik is following, though more rapidly, 


the fate of the word Socialist. From an abusive epithet it is 
becoming a harmless one, and each day the number of people 
increases who wish to examine and discuss Bolshevik ideas 
in the abstract. Mr. Postgate’s book is intended for such 
Not the circumstances which enabled the programme 
to be carried out, but the programme itself is what he 
examines and explains. Considering where his sympathies 
lie, he accomplishes his task of exposition with an imparti- 
ality interpreters seldom and avowed opponents never attain. 
He points out that the only difference between Bolshevism 
and Socialism is that the former demands Socialism now. 
This gives it its individual character. Bolsheviks, as opposed 
to evolutionary Socialists, have existed for many years under 
the title of Marxians. He explains what is meant by the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat,” and how the Soviets are 
composed and operate. In comparing the Soviet system with 
the Guild idea, he argues that the former has many advan- 
tages and is quite unattackable in regard to local production 
and consumption. Moreover, it actually exists, whereas the 
Guild is still an idea, although, he believes, the only demo- 
cratic form of government possible for large industry. He 
sees that the delimitation of the powers and spheres of action 
of the Guild and Soviet is important, for upon their recon- 
ciliation depends the future of industrial democracy. 


people 


* * * 


“ The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw.” By HENRY CHARLES 
DuFFIN. (Allen & Unwin. 6s. 6d.) 

Mr. Durrin, who writes clearly for the most part, with 
occasional lapses inte dangerous cleverness, does not attempt 
a critical analysis of the works and philosophy of Mr. Shaw. 
He takes the plays and prefaces—ignoring the large output 
of other work—and distils the essentials of Mr. Shaw’s teach- 
ing, having nothing to say of their value as art. Except for 
a pointed criticism of the theory of woman as the huntress, 
Mr. Duffin is content with exposition of the didactic quality 
of the plays. He merely describes, with slight appraisement, 
the message to be found in Mr. Shaw’s examination of life and 
conduct People acquainted with the works reviewed will 
discover little tc dispute. So long as there are artists and 
philosophers there will be no lack of commentators and inter- 
preters. This book can be commended to those people who 
know little or nothing of Shaw’s doctrine; it may induce 
them to read the plays and prefaces, where a regenerating but 
by no means subtle doctrine is presented with a clarity, ease, 
and force unsurpassed in English didactic writing. : 

. * * 

‘The Philosophy of Faith and the Fourth Gospel.” By 
the Rev. Henry Scotr HouLLanp, D.D. Edited by the 
tev. WILFRID J. RICHMOND. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

THeRE are two sections to this volume—the first, a sum- 


mary with copious extracts of Dr. Holland’s thinking under 
the general heading of “ The Philosophy of Faith,” and the 


tributions of Oxford’s Regius Professor of Divinity to the 
elucidation of the Fourth Gospel. The first section is of 
greater interest to the lay mind than the second. Dr. Holland 
attempted a reconciliation between reason and faith, reason 
being defined, not as an abstract logic, but “a living and 
pliable process by which man brings himself into rational and 
intelligent relation with his surroundings, with his experi- 
ence,’’ and elsewhere, ‘all rational life is rooted in trans- 
cendental emotion.” From this liberal rendering of reason, 
Dr. Holland proceeded to examine the rationality of faith, of 
emotion, and of moral progress, the rational and moral neces- 
sities underlying the natural human impulses, and ethics 
being the product of social relations between man and man. 
Dr. Holland, in fact, was restating the old problem of William 
Blake—the conflict between desire and reason. 


¥ * * 


‘A Century of Persecution.” 


By the Rev. St. GEORGE 
KIERAN HyLanpb, D.D. 


(Kegan Paul. 21s. net.) 


Tus is an account of the persecutions of the Catholics 
during the Tudor and Stuart reigns, through the publication 
of an enormous mass of contemporary documents, the réle 
of the author being little more than a bitter and very partial 
commentary. It is a pity that the book condescends to this 
special pleading; if it contained a quite impartial record of 
Catholic and Protestant persecutions both, and left the reader 
to form his own conclusions, it would carry more weight and 
authority., But a remark like this: ‘ When a Catholic queen 
ascended the throne she found that it was impossible to root 
out the cockle, and both wheat and the cockle were allowed 
to grow side by side until the harvest,’’ followed in the next 
paragraph by the “ most barbarous cruelty ” of Elizabeth’s 
reign, fomented by “the poisoned minds of Englishmen,” 
“in comparison with which the repressive methods of Mary 
pale to insignificance,’’ shows the author not to be an 
investigator but a partisan. 


* * - 


‘Mr. Philip Snowden and State Purchase: A Reply. 
By ArtHur SHERWELL. (For the Temperance Legislation 
League by King & Son. 2d.) 


THis pamphlet replies to Mr. Snowden’s recent speech 
in which he said his views on State Purchase had drastically 
changed, and that he no longer*supported it as a national 
policy. It is a forcible argument point by point against the 
criticisms made by Mr. Snowden of State control in the city 
of Carlisle. Control there had not eliminated profiteering, 
said Mr. Snowden. Mr. Sherwell points out that the Control 
Board have been bound, equally with every licensed trader 
in the country, by the Food Controller’s orders. So far as 
those orders permitted consideration for the consumer such 
consideration was given by the Board. Customers in Carlisle 
were treated better than they were by the licensed trade else- 
where. But if the Board had reduced the scale of prices 
below the fixed level it would have been accused of pushing 
and encouraging the sale of drink. A district monopoly, 
with its opportunities for concentration of manufacture and 
sale, and its resultant economies in working expenses, has 
substantial economic advantages over competitive private 
trading which are universally recognized by business men 
and advocates of State Socialism. Another charge of Mr. 
Snowden’s was that State Control had left Carlisle in a pre- 
eminent position as regards convictions for drunkenness. The 
statement simply is not accurate, and, even if the figures 
pointed to that conclusion, practically all social reformers 
are agreed that statistics of convictions are useless as a test 
or measure of actual drunkenness, depending, as they do, 
upon variations in police practice and magisterial policy. 
Mr. Snowden’s chief indictment of the Carlisle policy was 
that it does not give (or that State Purchase would not give) 
public control. The question has been debated till there is 
little more to be said; but Mr. Sherwell recounts the 
arguments which have convinced reformers that control is 
impossible without ownership—the outstanding fact in some 
four centuries of licensing experience. Since Mr. Snowden’s 
criticisms have been made the most of by those whose appro- 





second (more technical and theological in character), the con- 


bation he least desires, it is important that attention should 
be calied te Mr. Sherwell’s reasoned reply. 
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AN ABSOLUTE NEED. 


Helping to keep People Alive. 








The most urgent problem confronting civil- 
isation to-day is the reconstruction of Central 
Europe. The task is one of keeping men 
alive. “It is impossible to imagine a more 
urgent purpose,” says the New Statesman. 
“There are hundreds of financial appeals 
before the public . . . But the absolute 
need of food and clothing with which large 
areas of Central Europe are afflicted ought 
surely to take precedence of every other 
demand upon the pockets of those who have 
any meansto spare . . It is a question 
of helping to keep alive people who will 
otherwise die.” 


A Grave Crisis. 


The outlook for the coming winter 
causes grave concern amongst relief 
workers. If the situation is some- 
what relieved at the moment, the 
prospects in Germany, Poland and 
Austria show few signs of improve- 
ment. Thousands of women and 
children have died during the past 
twelve months from famine and 
disease, and unless help is con- 
tinued during the coming winter, 
thousands more will perish. 


What is Being Done. 


The Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ 
Relief Committee has workers in the stricken 
areas administering relief. In Austria they 
are supplying some 40,000 children with 
weekly rations. A recent examination of the 
school-children of Vienna established the fact 
that there were only 3.3 per cent. who were not 
under-nourished. Cows have been bought 
and hospitals and Infant Welfare Centres are 
being supplied with 1,750 quarts of milk daily. 
In Germany the chronic under-feeding is 
producing a race of under-sized and diseased 
children. During the first six months of 1920, 
the Committee has sent £59,000 of Liebesgaben 
which have been distributed through the 
Zentral Ausschuss, the large Central Com- 
mittee at Berlin. The proportion of help 
which Germany is receiving from abroad 
is about 2 per cent. Other measures deal 
with children’s homes, middle-class relief and 
student feeding. In Poland the work has 
been handicapped by the war, but refugees are 
being helped ; our anti-typhus unit is respon- 
sible for one of the most urgent pieces of 
sanitation done in Europe to-day. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED. 


Send your gifts to Friends’ Emergency and War 
Victims’ Relief Committee (A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), 
27, Chancery Lane, London, 
Gifts of Clothing (new or partly worn) will be wel- 
comed at the Warehouse, 11, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Kindly mention ‘‘ Nation’’ when replying to this appeal. 


Buy “ What I saw in Germany,” by A. G. GARDINER, 
Price 1s., Post free 1s. 114d., 10s. a dozen, from the 
above address. 
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Instantly NIGHT or DAY 




















EWART?’S GEYSERS 


The quickest and cheapest method of 

hot water supply for all purposes. 

The name “ EWART™” guaranteesan 

experience from 1834—get Ewart’s. 
For Gas, Oil or Fuel. 
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346, EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W. 7} 


| WEST HOUSE SCHOOL, WALSHAM-LE- 











WILLOWS, SUFFOLK, is run upon the Parente’ 

National Educational Union lines. The 

A wide curriculum includes, in addition 

to the usual subjects and languages, 

rhysical Culture, Handicrafts, Riding, 

H O M E Gardening, Dairy Work, Poultry Farm- 
ing, and Domestic Science. 

The school is limited to twenty pupils. 

SCHOOL in order that individual attention may 

be given, both in regard to home and 

social training, character-formation and health. 


FOR The house is healthily and _ bracingly 
situated, and the sanitary arrangements are 

GIRLS excellent. There are thirty-five acres of 
beautiful meadow land, and a small farm 

from attached to West House. 

10 to 18 A Prospectus will be forwarded upon applt- 
cation to:— 





years of age Mrs. Shelley, West House, 
Walsham-le-Willows. Suffolk. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


READING. 











A Quaker Public School for boys from 
12 to 19 years of age. Organised on 
Public School lines with the religious 
basis and the wide educational out- 
look of the Society of Friends. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster. 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.) 
Prospectus on application. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, NEAR SOUTH CROYDON. 
OUSE built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situa- 
H tion. Aim of Education—free development as individuals and 
as members of the general community; independent study; special 
attention to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
8 Principals: Miss THBODORE CLARK and Mise K. M. ELLIS. 
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Che Beek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tue threat of the coal strike naturally overshadows every- 
thing else in the financial world. But in spite of the ballot 
result and other signs pointing to war, the City refuses yet 
awhile to be shaken out of its optimism with regard to some 

way out” being found without resort to the national 
calamity of a stoppage. Stock markets on Tuesday are 
showing a more cheerful tendency, but this improvement did 
not show lasting power, as, indeed, was hardly likely. If the 
threatened labor trouble is averted, the common expectation 
is for a very decided market improvement when the holiday 
season is over. Oil shares have been bought on the increase 
partly no doubt by motorists who hope by 
judicious purchases in this market to make up on the swings 
what they lose on the roundabouts. Much was made last 
week of the decision of the directors of Vickers to postpone 
the declaration of an interim dividend unti! accounts had 
been completed and a shareholders’ meeting held. At first 
the market regarded the announcement in a pessimistic 
spirit, and the postponement affected the tone of industrials 
generally. This week, however, Vickers’ shares have 
recovered strongly, and the industrial list generally has been 
better. The New York Exchange continues to fluctuate, a 
fairly good rally being the latest feature, following on a 
decline heavy purchases of dollars on French 


petrol prices, 


caused by 
account, 
Money Market Factors. 

For the third week in succession the weekly statement 
of national revenue and expenditure reads well. It is true 
that in the week ending August 28th a slight addition of a 
little under £1 million was made to the floating debt, but 
the increase was due to Treasury Bills, Ways and Means 
The Government’s indebted- 
ness to the Bank of England on account of such advances 
is now £233 millions, as compared with £58} millions three 
weeks ago. The prospect, however, is for an increase in these 
advances this week, for the Treasury has to provide £20 
millions for the redemption of the first drawing of Victory 
Bonds and the payment of interest on other Government 
loans. These disbursements will no doubt cause temporary 
ease in the Money Market. Another factor making for ease 
is the gradual payment of debts by Germany. But, on the 
other hand, there are indications that the market ease will 
not be lone lived. 


Advances being again reduced. 


ArricaN Bana Fusion. 

No surprise was caused by the announcement of the 
proposed amalgamation of the African Banking Corporation 
with the Standard Bank of South Africa. The offer is quite 
advantageous to the shareholders of the former, while the 
amalgamation will be a good stroke of business for the 
Standard Bank, too. The future intentions of the National 
Bank of South Africa are now the object of some interest in 
the City. It would not be surprising to tind the National 
Bank of South Africa taking some striking step in develop- 
ment before long. 


CO-OPERATIVE TRAWLING. 

A venture of unusual interest is being floated under 
the title of the Minesweepers’ Co-operative Trawling Society 
Limited. It is sponsored by the Admiralty, which is selling 
it 200 trawlers on very favorable terms. It will require 
something near £2,000,000 of capital, and the shares of £1 
are to be held by ex-service men formerly or now fishermen, 
fishermen, or anyone now or hereafter engaged in the 
The latter phrase spreads the net very wide 
indeed, and the appeal for subscriptions is being pressed on 
the notice of working-class investors in the seaports. Every 
subscriber must hold at least five and not more than 200 
shares. Everyone will wish the gallant minesweepers benefit 
from the scheme; but to the small investor it is only fair 
to point out that at best trawling is a speculative enterprise, 
and exceptionally so in the present condition of the fish 
market. If shareholders were confined to the ex-mine- 
sweepers, who will themselves work the trawlers for good 
one would be less inclined to criticize the scheme. 


other 
industry. 


wages, 





But obviously the money must be sought from a wider field, 
and in the interests of the small saver and investor one must 
point out the risk entailed. The habit of saving and investing 
has been very widely and successfully inculcated of late 
years to the great benefit of the nation. But the movement 
would receive a very serious set-back if small savers were 
induced to invest in speculative concerns which met with 
misadventure. Industrial risks are suitable only to the 
long purse. 
BritisH CORPORATION STOCKS. 

I have dealt recently with the attractive yields to be 
obtained on short-dated, gilt-edged stocks, both British and 
Colonial. Many of the stocks I have recently quoted in this 
class present obviously excellent investment opportunities. 
Nevertheless, market sentiment is gradually inclining in 
favor of long-dated stuff, and this week I give a list of 
long-dated stocks of British corporations, all of them recently 
issued, all yielding over 6 per cent.—accrued interest and 
redemption being taken into account when the yield is 
calculated. Here is the list :— 

Price 
Date of Aug. 30, 
Maturity. rice. 1920. 


Present 
Name of Security. Y ie id. + 
London County 5% : 1940-60 84 
London County 53% “a 1930 98 
Corporation of London 54% 1928 96 
Corporation of London 50, 1945-65 - 834 
Birkenhead 5% . 3 1924-34 904 
Birmingham 6%, 1936-46 984 
Bristol 6% 1930-40 i 102 
Cardiff 6% 1936-46 96 
Coventry 6% 1938-48 S 96 
Croy don 6% 1936-46 J 97 
Essex County 6%, ‘ sn 1940-60 100 
Hertfordshire County &% 1940-60 100 
Kent County 6% 1940-60 1004 
Lincoln 6% 1938-48 : 953 
Liverpool 6% ven 1930-50 ar 1024 
Middlesbrough 6% ... 1938-48 95 
Middlesex County 6% 1940-60 4 100 
Sheffield 6°, 1930-40 Par 1003 


+ Allowing for accrued interest and redemption in final year. 
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Many of these issues had none too good a reception on their 
initial appearance, and started on the market at a discount. 
It will be seen, however, that nearly all have now climbed 
well above the issue price. Those who buy long-dated or 
undated securities now argue logically that sooner or later 
a substantial fall in commodity prices must come, and that 
a fall in commodity prices connotes a rise in the quotations 
of tixed-interest-bearing securities. 


New IssvuESs AND THE SMALL INVESTOR. 

Increased railway fares and possibilities of railway travel 
being impeded by a coal strike incline people’s thoughts 
towards road transport. That, perhaps, is the reason why 
this moment is chosen for the issue of the prospectus of a 
concern calling itself the British Road Train Corporation 
a proposition which the careful investor will leave severely 
alone. The appearance of this most unsatisfactory prospectus 
serves to remind that, in the absence of a great strike, the 
close of the holiday season will mark a resumption of the 
new capital issue campaign. In view of the exceptionally 
uncertain industrial outlook the small investor must be pre- 
pared to face this campaign in an attitude of accentuated 
caution. Industry must be financed, but the lion’s share of 
the risks (as well as the possibility of big prizes) must, more 
than ever, be undertaken by the man of the long purse. 
Prophecies of a great industrial slump are heard on all 
sides. They may be right or they may be wrong. But even 
the most careless and optimistic investor must surely be 
asking himself how long industry can go on earning the pre- 
sent high level of profits. Sound security, now more than 
ever, must be the first object of the investor to whom the loss 
of his capital or a patient wait for income would be serious. 
Such people should, before the autumn prospectus campaign 
begins, brand upon their brains the fact that at present 
market prices their money can be laid out to yield an average 
of over 7 per cent. without going beyond the highest and 


most unassailable security. 
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